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BOSTON: O-CY O-B Eig rere: 


An Alarming Hour 


T IS TIME to believe Harry Emerson Fosdick, 

just back from travels through China and Japan. 
He says the United States must solve the Far East- 
ern problem at the coming Washington conference 
or expect war with Japan. We announce, in pass- 
ing, another very important letter from John 
Day of Tokyo, which throws light on the same 
grave situation. We shall print it next week. Dr. 


Fosdick is a sane, far-seeing, statesmanlike 
prophet. He interviewed all classes,—coolies, 
merchants, high officials, and members of the 


young militant party of Japan. He found fears 
widespread and threats numerous enough, that un- 
less American business ceases to exploit China, 
Japan will make an armed demonstration. He 
said that in its amazing expansion the white race 
had finally reached the shores of Korea and China, 
and that Japan was watching for the next move 
with alarm and was organizing for resistance. | 
Behind all the jingo smoke of the past months 
has been a smoldering fire. The Far Eastern 
question is no longer one to be sidetracked and 
dismissed. It is rapidly coming into the world’s 
foreground; and the diplomats who will assemble 
at Washington next month know perfectly well 
that the question will present the outstanding dif- 
ficulty of the conference. It is a fact no longer 
debatable that Japan distrusts the United States, 
—not only her policy of exclusion, which Japan 
understands and in a measure approves, but her 
motive in denying independence to the Philippines, 
her business intentions in the Orient, her attitude 
in the League of Nations issue, and most of all, her 
reasons for calling the Washington conference. 
In consequence, J apan has prepared for war, and 
is actually better prepared to-day than any nation 
on earth. Numbers of her leading statesmen are 
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warning of an irrepressible conflict. Meanwhile, 
America, like an overgrown boy obsessed with his 
own importance, from sheer stubbornness and in- 
dolence refuses to learn the lesson. America, 
secure in her strategic position between the seas, 
confident in her vast wealth, population, and pro- 
lific resources, minimizes the size of the Eastern 
war-cloud. The United States representatives at 
the Washington conference will require all the 
statesmanship they can command to guide the ship 
of state between the Scylla of European entangle- 
ments and the Charybdis of Eastern suspicion. 
At this hour we seem as ignorant about it as we 
were about the things that rent the world in 1914. 


Before the Judgment 


O, WE SHALL WRITE no editorial about the — 
morality of moving-picture actors. Those 
whom we know best from the public prints have so 
little of it, we could not get enough material to make 
aparagraph. The others ought to commission their 
press agents to tell the world, and they had better 
do it now. As surely as God made an inviolable 
moral law and an inborn respect for it in virtually 
all people, so surely the moving-picture industry 
will be broken by the behavior of the wild and riot- 
ous, obscenely ordinary and prosperous people of 
a profession which is befouled already in the decent 
opinion of men. The good members will go down 
with the evil. The moving picture is an institution. 
The controllers and players in it are before the bar 
of judgment. The verdict? 


Theist and Humanist 


i SHALL PUBLISH next week the substance 
of Rey. John H. Dietrich’s significant address 
delivered at the General Conference in Detroit, 
Wednesday, October 5. His position in theology is 
therein made as clear as noonday, and we shall be 
interested to know what our readers think of it. 
One observation we make in anticipation of it, as 
well as for the sake of getting a general principle 
fixed in our minds. In doctrine we must have both 
background and foreground. It is like a picture. 
It is necessary to know what lies back of a man’s 
working belief,—the long history of sources, causes, 
ideas, objects, conflicts. These things together come 
near making a man’s theory of God. This is the 
fabric of a man’s thought. It is his setting. 


But the man is more than background. We must — 


insist that his belief work! Is it not one of the de- 
fects of theologians that they keep everlastingly in 
the background with their precious sources, and 
especially the Source, mulling, dogmatizing, exhort- 
ing, a little round of the mere logicker and that is 
all, while the world wants to know why there is not 
something doing in the foreground? Come out 
from the rear of your thought, it says; come down 


_ Stage, and give us some action. 


As we understand Mr. Dietrich and the whole 
school of changing theology to-day, they are telling — 
the world it has less and less concern for the back- 
ground; what it expects is that each man shall have 
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_ it, of course, but they want to know what he is doing 
with it to redeem the world. Front! cries mankind. 
It is a great truth that God works not so much for 
us as with us; or as the humanist would say, the 
only good that is done in the world is done by man. 
Now it seems always the case in doctrinal argument 
that not one emphasis or the other describes a full 
circle, but an arc only. The theist is given to back- 
ground, the humanist to foreground. We need a 
rounded mind for the most practicable of sciences, 
theology. We leave it to our readers to decide 
whether or not Mr. Dietrich helps to make us see 
that need. 


To a Father 


ERE AT THE BEGINNING of the school year 
we receive a letter from the father of three 
children, the oldest son about to finish at college, 
a daughter in the freshman class, and a boy of 
sixteen who has another year in high school. The 
parent would like to know what we think about 
the chief end of education. “What is it all for?” 
he inquires. “I know they must have it, but do 
they get any intimation from their teachers about 
the use they will make of it? It seems to me one 
or two big life-objects would help a lot during a 
period of great uncertainty and more or less aim- 
lessness. We ought to tell our children what it 
leads to.” 
We have as vital concern in this matter as the 
inquirer has. We are not square or intelligent 


about our better understanding of childhood. 
“Theirs not to reason why,’ most people still say. 
We just give them their routine, their rote, and 
expect to find them coming out as well as we did, 
whatever that may mean. We are persuaded that 
we must give the reason for everything they do. 
We must help to direct the mind to a definite voca- 
tion very early in a child’s life. It is not fair to 
say that a boy or a girl must decide for himself 
what he will do. The predominant characteristic 
shows very early, and the advice and encourage- 
ment of parents in line with the general bent 
should be given effectually before adolescence. In- 
deed, the particular variety of work may be speci- 
_ fied. Tashion their minds in keeping with their 
central talent, and save them the long and fretful 
period of indecision and footless experience. 
By this course every item of school study will 
have its meaning. At present it is often a banal 
and meaningless round of “reading, writing, ’rith- 
metic,” with some equally senseless play thrown 
in. Let us learn that the chief end of man this 
_ side of Paradise is to persuade people to do what 
_he wants them to do. The measure of a person- 
ality is the measure of his success in changing 
_ people’s minds to a good purpose. To do that, he 
must know the high meaning of service. And he 
must know that of the four things which in co- 
ordination he uses in making himself a power,— 
namely, the senses, the intellect, the feeling, and 
» will,—the last is the highest and most impor- 
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with our boys and girls, though we have much talk ~ 
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have not got that far; but it is the fulfilling of the 
law and the secret of worthy success. Truth is 
something to be done. “The end of life is not a 
thought, but an action.” Life itself is a transac- . 
tion. That is why we speak so cogently of “putting 
it across.” Does this give any help to our father- 
friend? 


Efficiency or Religion 


N THESE DAYS of denominational awakenings, 

when vast sums are accruing to churches the 
gifts of a liberal laity, when propaganda of the real- 
istic type is being widely employed, when news- 
papers are being commandeered for advertising 
Space, when ministers are being advertised for, ser- 
mons are being preached by wireless, and experts 
on church efficiency are touring the country, a 
humble layman has the courage to inquire, “Where, 
please, does religion fit?” The layman in question, 
failing to receive a satisfactory reply from his min- 
ister or efficiency-mad church, sought another pas- 
tor and another church; which indicates what we 
all know, namely, that people who go to church 
Sunday morning care a good deal more about the 
spirit than about the method. They get method 
and efficiency and system six intensive days, on the 
seventh they ask release, and instead of specializa- 
tion request a measure of religious faith. 

It may be true that the church is sick and in need 
of a vitalizing medicine, but let’s be careful not to 
kill the patient with overdoses. And remember 
that all the realism, all the modern method and 
organization stop short of ability to put the light 
of love or the sweet spirit of forgiveness into one 
human soul. Nothing can do that but conviction 
of individual obligation to Infinite Goodness. 


Know Your Children . 


RNOLD BENNETT said, speaking of a book 

he had liked: “Well, in three years I shall have 
forgotten it enough to be able to read it again. 
This is just about the highest praise that can be 
given to a book.” There are books sold to us by 
their titles that we begin enthusiastically but do 
not finish, and there are books commonplace enough 
as to exterior which we read with increasing delight 
and conclude with real regret. “Seven Ages of 
Childhood,” Ella Lyman Cabot, falls in this latter 
class. The book is one that every father and 
mother should read and should want to read once 
in three years. Parents are not aware how meagre 
their knowledge is about their children, or what 
strangers they and their children are, until Ella 
Lyman Cabot tells them. Then they begin to mend 
their ways, to their own peace of mind and the 
infinitely better behavior of their children. 

Home misunderstandings that repeatedly develop 
into tragedies may be avoided by timely informa- 
tion. Fathers and mothers with the best inten- 
tions find themselves at odds with their children 
beeause they have failed to properly gauge a puar- 
ticular age. For such, Ella Lyman Cabot’s book 
is a friend indeed. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Problem of Unemployment Growing in Acuteness 


HILE THE CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
\X/ was grappling with the problem in Washington, the 
acuteness of the international situation was revealed 
by an unprecedented demonstration in London last week. In- 
formation obtained from Scotland Yard at the end of the week 
indicated that the “parade” of 20,000 idle workers, which was 
dispersed by strong police forces on October 13, was revolu- 
tionary in character. The central police authority of the British 
capital also intimated broadly that many of the unemployed 
had been armed, by the advice of union officials, and that the 
means employed by the police to disperse the gathering were 
the result of advance information of its dangerous character. 
Simultaneously with the demonstration in London, similar 
organized movements took place in Manchester, where the un- 
employed sang “The Red Flag,” and in Sheffield, where 10,000 
men demanded increased doles. It did not appear, as the week 
closed, that the Government had progressed far in the develop- 
ment of its promised plans to relieve an acute situation. 


“Disarm,” Says Hoover Conference 


Energetic efforts toward the restoration of normal conditions 
were urged last week by the committee of organization of the 
Conference on Unemployment under the guidance of Secretary 
Hoover. And in the forefront of these efforts the committee 
placed the “limitation of world armament and consequent in- 
crease of tranquillity.”’ On another recommendation made by 
the Conference to bring about the return of normal conditions, 
the Senate acted last week, by voting to repeal the transporta- 
tion taxes. Among the other recommendations made by the Con- 
ference were the speedy completion of the taxation bill, which 
appears to be in a chaotic state; “the definite settlement of tariff 
legislation,” and the determination of the exact financial rela- 
tionship between the Government and the railways. In its 
demand for the restoration of the stability of exchange, the 
Conference coincided in principle with a statement issued by 
the British Federation of Industries, urging international ac- 
tion to enforce deflation upon greatly inflated currencies. 


Senate Presents a Moral Issue 


The animated discussion that followed the passage in the 
Senate of the Borah bill to exempt American coastwise shipping 
from the payment of tolls in its passage through the Panama 
Canal was impressive in its scope and intensity. Senator Lodge, 
who did not oppose the passage of the bill in principle, pleaded 
against the line of action followed. He pointed out that con- 
sideration of the bill should be deferred until after the close 
of the conference on the limitation of armaments, on the ground 
that passage at the present moment would prejudice public 
opinion abroad, and especially British public opinion. Seventeen 
Republicans contributed to the vote of 47 “ayes.” In the news- 
papers, with an impressive disregard of party lines, the act of 
the Senate was denounced as a repudiation of national pledges 
expressly made in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and the policy 
implied by the vote was characterized as dishonorable. Senator 
Lodge pleaded in vain that the issue be referred to arbitration. 
He admitted, however, that under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
the United States has the “legal right” to give free passage 
through the canal to American coastwise vessels. 


“Not Disarmament, but Limitation ” 


In his reply to a letter of inquiry from a woman in Brooklyn, 
President Harding on November 12 definitely denied a “wide- 
spread misapprehension” as to the aims and scope of the con- 
ference. The President deprecated the- “expectation of univer- 
sal disarmament,” and added, “If we can get a reasonable lim- 
itation, we shall think that great things have been accom- 
plished.” The President also wrote, in the letter made ‘public 
from the White House: “By reasonable limitation I mean 
something practicable that there is a chance to accomplish, 
rather than an ideal that there would be no chance to realize. 
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It is necessary to deal with actualities; tu do the best possible. 
Universal disarmament would be beyond hope of realization ; 
even its desirability at this time might well be questioned.” In 
the aftermath of the publication of this definition of the Pres- 
ident’s hopes and expectations came the intimation from Wash- 
ington that the conference probably will limit itself to a discus- 
sion of the limitation of naval armament, and that it may not 
even touch the question of land armaments. 


> says French Premier 


Two days before the publication of the President's letter, 
Premier Briand of France, in an address at St. Nazaire, had 
made another notable contribution to the preliminary discussion 
of the conference and its scope and aims. Defining the attitude 
of his government toward the forthcoming conference, M. 
Briand said, ‘‘No country more than ours desires to limit mil- 
itary burdens and give to useful work the greatest possilble num- 
ber of young men; but no country more than France has the 
duty to remain armed so long as her security is not assured.” 
In summarizing the conduct of Germany under the Wirth 
administration, Premier Briand said, ‘The prescribed payments 
have been made; the disarmament which was ordered has been 
effected.” And then he added significantly: “You must see 
what has been done and decide for the future. . . . The situa- 
tion will never become settled if world sclidarity is not taken 
into account.” 


Cannot Disarm,’ 


Silesia becomes a New Danger Point 


Three days after M. Briand’s measured utterance, the un- 
certainty of the international situation was freshly revealed 
by a dramatie revulsion of public feeling in Germany. The 
occasion for this revulsion of feeling was the publication of 
the news that the Council of the League of Nations, to which 
had been referred the Silesian problem, had reached its coneclu- 
sions. These conclusions, as indicated by Baron: Ishii, the 
Japanese spokesman, were that of the territory recently oc- 
cupied by the Poles in contravention of the results of the pleb- 
iscite, the minor part (Beuthen) shall be awarded to Germany 
and the major (K6ningshtitte) shall go to Poland. The im- 
mediate reaction to this disposal of the “industrial triangle” 
was a violent campaign of protest throughout Germany. The 
political opponents of Chancellor Wirth, and even some of those 
who hitherto had supported him, pointed out that, bereft of 
more than half of the rich territory of Upper Silesia, Germany 
would be unable to pay the amount of reparations fixed, and 
that she would be irretrievably crippled. These protests were 
the outward manifestations of a determined effort to overthrow 
the Wirth régime, so emphatically endorsed by Briand. 


“Personal Initiative” back in Russia 


Premier Giolitti last year solved an important problem in 
Italy by permitting the Communists to seize manufacturing 
establishments and run them on the Soviet basis. It did not 
take the Communist workmen many weeks to discover that 
without the participation of expert managers—the agents of 
capitalism—they could not hope to keep industries going. The 
restoration of “capitalistic’ management quickly followed. 
There are increasing signs that the Russian Soviet is reaching 
a similar conclusion, after a long and tragic delay. The latest 
business to be placed into private hands by the Moscow Soyiet 
is the publishing business. The same comiaunication from Riga 
that announces this decision also conveys the even more im- 
portant news that the Moscow Soviet has abandoned the na- 
tional management of schools, which are now intrusted to the 
communes under Soviet supervision. News also comes from 
Moscow of the forthcoming admission of private enterprise— 
even foreign capital—to industries and to banking. 


A New Republic Born 


Three Central American republics—Honduras, Guatemala, 
and Salvador—ceased to function as separate sovereignties and 
were merged into the Provisional Federal Council of the Central 
American Federation, on October 10. It was a hopeful sign of 
the power for co-operation. There is a mevement for the inclu- 


sion of Nicaragua and Costa Rica in the Federation in the near — 


future. 8. T. 
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The Day of Efficient Solidarity Dawns 


F I WERE AN APOSTLE, and if it were the custom for an apostle to write an occasional epistle to the church 
called Unitarian, whose habitation is a wide domain without bounds, I should say, reflecting on the General 
Conference of 1921: “Men, women, and brethren: Our blessed people+ are learning churchmanship. All the 

members are being fitly joined together. They say, ‘Let everything be done with a view to building.’ From the East 

and the West, from the North and the South, they came to the city of Henry Ford, genius of organization, convey- 
ancer supreme of service, and in that place of machinery and men these Unitarians met as desiring to use their gifts, 
to assemble, organize, and lubricate the machinery of a powerful spiritual instrumentality. All hearts were fixed with 
ardor upon achieving together and with might the glorious things that belong to liberty, goodness, sound and pertinent 
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till next week—is all of a piece. 


the world in its words. 


-doctrine, social construction, more sincere forms of worship, and a beloved fellowship of souls.” 
What follows in these pages as a faithful report of the proceedings—and what must be deferred for want of space 
It is one fabric wrought of a common spiritual experience and purpose,—to make the 
Unitarian Church, now started on its career of effectual denominational labor, match by its works what it has given to 
As the Unitarian doctrine has been for the emancipation and enlightenment of the minds of 
the world, so shall the deed be for the redemption and progress of the bodies and souls of the world. All elements 
in the programme converged on the will to serve,—to do something big, immediate, dramatic, and as with one will. 

Let the good reader follow these pages with the preparation for a story of service in his mind. 
the genius of the persons who conceived the unifying subjects that all speakers came out at the same place,—“to 
serve the present age.” The day of individualism has passed. We give, each one, his own self for the larger being 
called the church, and by so doing increase our personal selves and know a satisfaction that passes understanding. 
There is nothing greater on earth than efficient spiritual solidarity. 


It was due to 


A. C. D. 


their own luncheon on Wednesday afternoon, October 

5, and he or she will say in his experience there has been 
nothing to compare with it, because in that hour of humorous 
* delightfulness and solemn significance fused into one, some- 
thing occurred that makes all the difference between a church 
at outs with itself and a church abounding in the only perfect 
fellowship—the fellowship of unequivocal and complete freedom 
of each one in the quest of truth and the speaking of opinion. 
As must needs be in such a crisis,—for if was nothing less,—a 
man speaks not so much for himself but rather as a kind of 
symbol of the true sentiment of the whole body. Dr. George 
R. Dodson’s address, delivered extempore, was, in its content, 
atmosphere, and unifying spiritual power, the most determi- 
native word in the Conference. His reference in the opening 
couplet to the controversy which he had precipitated was a 
harbinger of his sealing, also, of a new bond of union. His 
words cleared the air and set the brethren solidly together in 
a new march to the city of God. They follow :— 


Aas ANY ONE of the hundred ministers who attended 


I have often been reminded in the last three or four weeks 
of the.last lines of a famous English poem, “John Gilpin’s 
Ride” :-— 
“He little thought when he set out 
Of riding such a rig.” 
(Laughter. ] 


I have had some opponents, but even in my own section I have 
had some unlooked-for allies. I indicated that clear thinking 
would help us. [His noted ReersTer article was entitled “Clear 
Thinking or Death.”] Some time ago a lady in my church had 
forgotten something in her kitchen, and she said, “I think I 
am losing my mind.” Her colored cook said, “Why, no, Mrs. 
B., dar’s nuffin’ de mattah wid yoah mind; de trouble is yuh 
don’t use it frequent and reg’lar ’nuff.” [Great laughter and 
applause. J 

_ My colleagues, I have ten minutes and I cannot spare any, 
_ more for stories, although I know a few more. If the gentle- 
men who are at Mr. Reccord’s right [Messrs. Powell, Frederick 
_M. Eliot, and Doan] were to speak first, 1 would not have any- 
thing to say, because they will tell you how to build up in- 
‘dividuals and that will tell you now to build up churches. 
Fortunately, I get the first chance. I have to tell you how to 
ild up churches and there would not be anything left for them 
had an hour, but fortunately I have only ten minutes. 
order to understand what we mean, that the discussion 
be clear, I shall say we mean by churches, liberal Christian 


es in the United States at the dawn of the twentieth 


t ; 
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The Man who Spoke for Theism 


century. I am not, therefore, concerned with the conversion 
of barbarians or the religious needs of medieval peasants. 
Furthermore, in big cities a clever speaker can get an audience 
that looks like a church but is not in reality one. If he an- 
nounces pretty snappy subjects and talks on popular topics of 
the day, you have a Sunday morning vaudeville audience that 
looks like a real church—until you ask for the treasurer’s 
report. A real church is an organization composed of men and 
women who are being built up in the religious life. 

The kind of preaching that we are interested in is the kind 
of preaching that will appeal to intelligent, alert-minded Amer- 
ican people who have reached the reflective age. There must 
be a church for people who have not reached the reflective 
age, but it is not the Unitarian Church. Now people who have 
reached the reflective age will not be interested in religion 
without any thought in it, and if I understand them they have 
two needs: first, for a first-hand religious experience; and 
secondly, the need to understand it. If they have not the 
religious experience, they will be like people theorizing about 
love, never having known the emotion. On the other hand, 
when we love we want to be intelligent about love, and we find 
that intelligence does not kill love; it purifies it, sublimates 
it, and helps it to reach its goal. 

So, as I understand it, our religion is to help men to a first- 
hand religious experience and then help them to understand it. 
We, do that through constructive preaching. Constructive 
preaching has been well defined as the application of ideas to 
life. Soa part of my talk was made by Dean Fenn last evening. 
It is only great ideas that beget consecration, enthusiasm, and 
devotion. I tried to make clear in my article that the preach- 
ing of liberty awakens no enthusiasm anywhere in this country. 
If we had not liberty, that would be the only thing to stand for, 
the only thing worth fighting for. If I should preach liberty in 
St. Louis, they would look at me with amazement. They would 
say, “We are free men; we don’t have to go to a Unitarian 
churgh to get liberty.” 

When I first began to take seriously the ideas of Christianity 
I almost gasped at their grandeur. It simply means this, as I 
understand it, that in spite of the materialistic aspect of the 
world, in spite of the mechanism that constitutes a large part of 
reality, in spite of the wars and tragedies, in spite of the suffer- 
ings and injustices and wrongs, in spite of the disorder,—never- 
theless the heart of reality is akin to what we love and rev- 
erence as best. We are much nearer the truth when we speak 
of this heart of reality as love and life, even when we call it 
personality, remembering that personality is but a symbol that 
seems too little and not too much. 
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Now I say that is a wonderful thing if you could believe it, 
that at the heart of the world there is this reality that we 
symbolize by our highest word, God. That means, further, that 
in addition to the physical order there is a divine order in which 
we have our places by thought and love and outside of which 
we are always weak and defeated and wretched and unhappy. 

Now, then, love to God and love to man—we are to interpret 
that to the common man. We are to do for the average Amer- 
ican citizen what Nebuchadnezzar demanded that the wise man 
do for him—tell him his dream and then give him the interpreta- 
tion. So we say: “Oh, fellow-men,‘all your lives long you have 
loved God, but you. have not known that you loved Him. When 
you were little you loved toy balloons and tin toys. When you 
got older you thought fame and honor were the things you 
wanted. But as life has gone on and you have found out your 
own intent, you have found that you can really love absolutely 
and without reservation nothing but God, the living unity of our 
ideals. You cannot love anything but beauty and truth and 
goodness. So all the way along you were loving God and not 
knowing it. You were like a child chasing butterflies but still 
proceeding on the way home.” And so we try to show that 
the life of God and the life of man are one and the same. The 
life of man, it seems to me, is related to the divine life, as 
Jesus said, as closely as the vine to the branch. 

Remember some moment of your life when you earnestly 
prayed, when you burned with passion for truth and beauty 
and goodness. You saw the heights and wished you could get 
up there. Now turn it around. Did it not seem as if somebody 
were praying for you, as you, to use John Chadwick’s phrase, 
“received God’? So it is true as the mystic says, our love is 
His truth. Looked at that way, it is our aspiration; looked at 
this way, it is His pull upward. By one of the deepest laws 
of nature we grow like what we worship. It is, therefore, 
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important that we have a God who is more perfect. than we — 
are. There are three possibilities: Hither God is lower than 
we are,—he is a mere impulse, a mere instinct (in which case 
we cannot worship ; we look down) ; or he is in us but not aboye 
us. (in which case we worship ourselves); or, in the third 
place,—and this is the point of view, I think, of the average 
man and the average woman,—God is in our aspiring life, He 
is in our passion for truth and goodness, He is also in our 
prayer and He is also what we pray for, He is the goal of our 
aspiration. And contemplating with adoring perfection from 
Sunday to Sunday and week to week the ideals of perfection, 
we are gradually transformed into His likeness so that worship 
becomes the supreme human function, and we are, as Jesus said, | 
the children of the Perfect. If we had to give up worship, I 
think we would give up what is essential and vital in the 
Christian Church. 

So, as I say, these are the great things. I can hardly wait 
from Sunday to Sunday—I know some of you are the same 
way—to preach these splendid things to our people. I tell them 
to risk it in our lives. I would like to have our nation risk it.. 
I believe in acts of national generosity, trusting the higher 
forces rather than the fears. Such a spirit is the only thing 
that can lift this world upward and onward. So I believe what 
I have sketched in this rough and rugged way is the only thing 
that will build up churches, because it will build up men in the 
religious life. 


The other speakers were Rev. James A. Fairley, Rev. William 
M. Taylor, Rev. Frank A. Powell, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, and 
Rey. Frank C. Doan. Hyvery address was excellent, and Mr. 
Doan’s, at the close, suitably resolved all of the sentiment into 
a pure fellowship of the free spirit. It was unusual and 
memorable. 


To Change the Denominational Machinery 


the Council on Wednesday morning, October 5, in Temple 

Beth-El. He reviewed the achievements extraordinary of 
the past two years, and those who listened were ready to pay 
tribute to his own discerning and indefatigable service in the 
General Conference not only, but also in the forward-looking 
churchmanship of the whole denomination, which the report 
gave heed to in its recommendation of a Commission on Polity 
which proposes to reorganize the whole denominational life. 
Mr. Griffin remarked on the success of the Laymen’s League, 
the Unitarian Campaign, the succor to the Transylvanian breth- 
ren in their dire extremity (not to forget the present plans to 
take financial care of one hundred of their churches for three 
years), and now the Membership Campaign. Thus far the 
church has come, and, liking the taste of its achievement, it 
asks for more. What shall it do for “the spiritual wounds of a 
divided world’? The report continued :— 

“People who have been brought up upon the idea of salvation 
by character cannot regard religion expressed in service as a 
new thing, but it should be noted that the new religiousness of 
to-day, which has been awakened by the tragedy of the world’s 
suffering, is looking for the redemption of the world through 
a religion of service. Hence, if we read aright the meaning of 
our own life, we shall see that the social question, the industrial 
question, the international question,—in a word, the great 
human question of how we are to live together,—is, to our peo- 
ple, of extreme interest and importance. 

“We have no common agreement as to programme, but we 
are agreed that liberal churches—the ardent interpreters and 
defenders of Liberal Christianity—are tremendously interested 
in bringing in the kingdom of God here and now. We are 
interested in and feel a great obligation to serve causes which 
shall improve the health and happiness and also the progress 
of men, The Council wishes, therefore, to emphasize the impor- 
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“The events of the last two years include the largest, single 
co-operative effort of our denominational life—the Unitarian 
Campaign. We did, for us, a remarkable thing: we pulled to- 
gether. In doing so, we found that it was a pleasure to pull 
together, and that it was wisely efficacious also. We further 
discovered that our old, self-centred, self-contained, parochial 
life was foolish and selfish. The Council is of the opinion that 
if this action represents a real change of heart,—if it is a large 
and essential characteristic of the new religiousness which is 
awakening, then the day which is now dawning will be a great 
day for Liberal Christianity. From every side—not in weak 
and solitary voice, but in strong and numerous voice—the 
evidence of a new appreciation and understanding of our relig- 
ious faith and purposes is given. Never, in all the years of our 
churches, have opinion and conviction been so largely in agree- 
ment with us. If we can gather in this cutside but coneurrent 
opinion and conviction, a great church, ready to do a great work, 
will gladden our eyes. Can it be done? Nobody knows; but 
we believe one promising way opens before us. In the past, we 
have been too local in our outlook, too opinionated, too individ- 
ualistic. We have been guilty of the sins of particularism; 
claiming freedom, and neglecting fellowship. Our denomination 
has been an aggregate of many admirable churches, but an 
aggregate with little semblance of organization. As liberals 
it has been fearfully hard for us to learn the full meaning of 
fraternity in religion. If we can learn co-operation,—that is, 
working together, subordinating non-essentials for the sake of 
great and common goals,—if we can achieve a single body with 
many members, we shall vastly increase our effectiveness as a 
church. 

“To this end the Council makes one concrete suggestion. At 
the present time our churches have no other channel for con- — 
ference than this biennial session. The American Unitarian 
Association is not a general conference. It is a@ magnificent — 


society, doing a magnificent work, but primarily is a missionary — 
society, although, through a natural process, it has taken on 
much of the appearance and work of @ general convention or — 
central government. Other denominational organizations are 
engaging in a great and essential work, but as a denomination 
we have only a biennial meeting. The Council be hat 
much good would follow from the creation of a Conv 

Policy (or Polity), —a commission selected in part I 
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tance of this sign and to urge our churches to give their support 
to that liberalism of spirit which is seeking a world without 
war, poverty, disease, and crime. The church cannot and must 
not be turned into a departmental society, or an organ for any 
special and temporal programme; but it must never forget that 
it is created to serve and to save the world. Like Franklin 
before the lightning, it seeks to bring down the light of God 
from heaven above to illuminate the temporal world below. 
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the General Conference and in part by the Central Council 
J Unitarian Agencies, to consider the relation of the General 
amen ‘onference to our ‘denominational life and to our denomina- 
tional agencies ; to seek ways and means for co-operation, fed- 
eration, and democratic control, The Council is mindful of the 
_ fact that machinery is not a substitute for will, but it believes 
our people are ready for greater coherency of life, fuller respon- 
sibility, and greater co-operation. Perhaps some easily wrought 
changes in our machinery will achieve this end. Therefore, 
the Council urges the creation of this Commission. 
“We have seen that the religious spirit to-day is beginning 
to stir with augmented life among us, seeking the redemption of 
_the world. It seeks co-operation in service, and apparently is 
willing to pay the price for it. Now, as further evidence of its 
eharacter, let us see how it seeks partnership in the work and 
devotions of the church. The 12,000 men who constitute the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League are, in effect, saying there is a 
great work to do, and we want to do our part. We are not 
asking benefits or privileges, but _we do feel responsibility and 
> we want to be partners. 

“Here is a significant fact. We are congregationalists in theory 
of church polity, and yet what a strange congregationalism it 
is! One man does all the public praying. Usually four people, 
only, do all the singing. Six to twenty, or thereabouts, own the 
pews or pay the larger part of the bills—and the rest come. In 


fact, they come for a time, and then they go. The new spirit is 
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purely congregational in that it recognizes the priesthood of the 
congregation and asks for confirmation or ordination to the 
responsibility, the management, the worship, and all practical 
works of the church. If we are not mistaken, this new spirit 
is very old. It always comes seeking the church, but it remains 
only so long as it is permitted to be a part of its corporate life. 
Therefore, the Council urges all our churches to so organize, 
adjust, and manage church work, government, and worship that 
the congregational character.may be preserved and that the 
members of our churches, whether men or women, young or old, 
rich or poor, may be responsible partners in the church. Congre- 
gational singing, congregational or common prayer, congrega- 
tional ownership and management, congregational work, congre- 
gational responsibility, are all expected by the new spirit, and 
the spirit must not be disappointed. 

“Such are some of the evidences of new life, and such, also, 
are some of its implications. 

“The new life wants to do ever more real things “ pecalise 
it has social vision; it wants to do and not to delegate its 
tasks because it has the sense of personal responsibility; it 
wants to federate and co-operate because it is essentially 
fraternal. : 

“The Council is strongly of the opinion that this life is full 
of promise; that a great day is at hand; and that our free 
churches, which have an inspiring history, have within reach a 
more inspiring future.” : 


; Putting Congregationalism in its Proper Place 


WAT SLOGAN which THe Reeistrr phrased and gave to 
the Unitarian Campaign,—‘“Not a campaign for money, 
but money for a campaign,”’—was the inspiration for the 

first meeting, that of the ministers, under the leadership of 
Rey. John Malick of Cincinnati, Ohio, Tuesday morning at ten 
o'clock. +The Campaign continues. It needs organization, The 
4 delegates hurried from their trains in-many cases, and eagerly 
attended the discussion of the subject, “The Congregational 
Polity, its Defects and Remedies.” They sensed the importance 
of the right kind of machinery to do the coming work. Three 
prominent parish ministers spoke, and Mr. Malick, introducing 
them, referred, as nearly every speaker did throughout the 
Conference, to the question of freedom in the church, Accord- 
ing to Mr. Malick, there is no danger of tyranny in the Uni- 
tarian Church, as there is no danger of national. tyranny. The 
need in the church is more and better team work, where no 
man will lose his will but merge it rather in the collective will. 
He said :-— 

“Every stage of democracy in the state, from individual 
anarchy and isolation to federated visions and enterprises, the 
democratic church has been through. The same fear of tyranny 
has been with us, the same fear that a man himself, or his 
church, might lose the complete right of self-determination and 
assume some obligations, or merge its will in a larger will. 
National tyranny was a myth. The fear of ecclesiastical 
tyranny with us is no doubt equally a myth. The prevailing 
philosophy of our time says much about democracy and under- 
stands little. It is a pestiferous minority that makes itself 
exceedingly disagreeable. Democracy consists in being able to 

choose and support and to replace leaders. This is the kind of 
democracy that has set us in the gateway of the world and 
. made our name known on the seven seas.” 
Rey. Robert 8. Loring of Milwaukee spoke on “Democracy 
s and the Local Church,” in part as follows :— 
“Democratic church government requires regular rotation in 
ce. This subject is best introduced in a church by asking the 
older members, ‘How long do you expect to live?’ After thoughts 
of death have had a chance to get in their humbling effect, ask 
a a second question, ‘Who is going to run the church after you 
ot All our church members are genuinely desirous that the 
rch and its work should outlast them. The trouble is that 
do not stop to consider that this requires that they should 
hirk as at present the duty of training their successors. 
ecause you think a new president or secretary or treasurer 
sea LORE gourett is no good reason for reorganizing the 
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for a democratic system of rotation is this: The duty of church 
officers and directors includes two things: first, the present 
management of the church property and oversight of its policies, 
and second, the training of future church managers and over- 
seers. This second duty has been almost entirely neglected in 
our churches, and largely accounts for their weak and un- 
satisfactory corporate life. 

“Church responsibility is not something that can be taught 
simply by lectures or sermons. It needs laboratory practice. 
All interested must be given reasonable opportunity to serve 
on the central board or on working committees. Most of our 
churches are organized or managed in such an unintelligent way 
that such laboratory practice for new members or for the young 
people is practically impossible. ‘The laymen ought to come to 
the rescue with their practical experience. They know that no 
large business firm could keep on going indefinitely unless the . 
younger members were regularly trained to accept responsibility 
and to exercise some authority.” 

Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, formerly of Berkeley, Calif., and 
now of Boston, in opening his address on “Congregational Prin- 
ciples,” quoted Arthur HE. Morgan, whose article on church 
organization was published in THr Recister, as follows :— 

“Organization has no life or power in itself, but is completely 
inert. Energy, on the other hand, has no value of effectiveness 
when uncontrolled. While the supply of energy about us is 
absolutely unlimited, we can make effective use only of the 
small increments: which by means of organization we can control 
and can compel to do work for us.” 

The Fathers of New England, Mr. Speight said, loved pure 
religion, and regarded congregational polity as the best form 
to promote and maintain it. Now with the fresh accessions of 
power in the Unitarian Church there must be fresh accessions 
of organizing effectiveness to harness the resources and go for- 
ward. He said, “The strength of the whole fellowship of Uni- 
tarians must be brought to the succor of each part; the weak- 
ness of any part is a menace to the whole.’ He urged the 
passing in the church from the form of pure democracy to the 
form of representative democracy, illustrating the wisdom of 
such a course by the success of the Congregational and the 
Baptist churches. The Congregational body has acted upon 
the following polity :— 


With the view of the Congregational order as representa- 
tive and not purely independent, your committee unite in 
the judgment that local, state, and national associations 
afford ample organization for the direction of all our denom- 
inational activities, and that the function of these organiza- 
tions may not imperil but directly safeguard the autonomy 
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and liberty of the local church. Believing, therefore, that 
in the interest of simplicity, unity, and efficiency our organ- 
ism should be representative, we urge the elimination of 
all such organizations as are not under the direction of 
our representative bodies. 


The speaker showed how the Central Council of Unitarian 
Agencies is already working for more effective churchmanship, 
and indicated how in the general work the various agencies 
in co-operation can do far greater service than under the old 
jostling, independent, and utterly unrelated ways. The selec- 
tion of men for the ministry is another matter which may be 
done better than by the present lack of method and ineffectual 
testing of the personal and technical fitness of applicants. “TI 
find myself impelled to take an interest in this subject because 
we are eager for results not otherwise within our reach,” said 
Mr. Speight. He referred to President Charles 8S. Nash of the 
Pacific School of Religion, who said to his Congregational 
brethren in his book on “Congregational Administration” that 


most of us are not content to be a loose aggregation of 
churches, pleased to exemplify individualism, to diffuse 
an atmosphere of freedom, to show the organized modern 
world how little can now be done separately or how much 
can still be done separately, and to enjoy a quiet brother- 
hood of spiritual communion. We believe in more definite 
duty, more concrete and ponderable results. We hear the 
ery of souls lost through the interstices of unorganized 
search. We confess the obligation of united labor. 


Rey. Harry Foster Burns of Baltimore spoke on “Team 
Work.” He said in part: “The general defects of the Congrega- 
tional polity are those which belong to democracy itself. <A 
churebh without a bishop is like a land without a king. Of all 
forms of government democracy is the most difficult. Whether 
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in church or state the defect of democracy is lack of organiza- 
tion. 

“We do not, on this account, despair of democracy. We re- 
eall the value of self-controlled conduct. of self-determined 
character in contrast with that of an automaton character 
which is the product of autocracy ; and we say that the cure for 
the ills of democracy is more democracy. 

“The more orthodox churches by the drama of heaven and hell 
searched the hearts of their people and stirred them, and by 
their commanding missionary enterprises enlisted their energies, 

“Now comes the call of our organized life for growth. But 
this arousing commanding purpose must be larger, indeed, than 
any denominational end. Heartily, indeed, shall we throw our- . 
selves into the work of securing 25 per cent. increase in the 
membership of our local churches, as recommended by our 
Central Council. The acid test of our fellowship will be found 
in what we purpose to do with these members when we get 
them, and what we purpose to do through them for our com- 
munities and our nation. 

“This time calls for the leadership of men with the spirit 
of Saint Francis of Assisi, for groups of people with the in- 
tensity of conviction that marks the work of the Salvation 
Army. It calls upon us to make our churches real centres of 
life and light. 

“That our laymen have sensed this need of moral leadership 
seems evident in their progressive pronouncements. And the 
belief that they purpose moving steadily forward is the brightest 
spot on the horizon of our denominational outlook. As this 
dawning vision, as this growing purpose, in all reality, is 
brought to each local church and each member of the chureh, 
through wisely devised educational programmes and organiza- 
tions, there will assuredly result an enthusiasm and an efficiency 
like that which possessed them in the golden days of Channing 
and Parker.” 


They Greatly Desire to Understand Us 


MABEL GRANT SPEIGHT 


and keenly interested churchful of women at the Alliance 

meeting held in the First Unitariaz: Church, Detroit, on 
Tuesday afternoon, October 4. His welcome to city and to 
church was most cordial and hearty, and the women felt, as 
he spoke, how anxious and willing the friends in Detroit were 
to take the delegates to their hearts during their stay. 

The devotional service, led by Miss Lowell, struck the key-note 
of serious purpose which made the meeting so much worth 
while, and that note was sounded clearly in the rousing inspir- 
ing words of Mrs. Harold Pickett, minister at Rowe, Mass. 
At very short notice Mrs. Pickett had taken the place of Rey. 
Julia N. Budlong of Kalamazoo, Mich., who had suddenly been 
struck down with very serious illness and whose absence was 
felt and regretted by all. Some at the meeting who know and 
love Miss Budlong felt that the strength of Mrs. Pickett’s 
message might somehow reach and help her in her hour of 
great weakness and suffering. ‘What have we Alliance women 
to say about the faith that is in us, and how is that faith to 
affect our relation to our church and to our work? We are 
ready to grant latitude in opinion, but we desire, above every- 
thing, the spirit of worship. The faith that is in us is not 
something to be read, printed, put into words; it is that direct 
personal experience, that closeness to the source of all strength 
so that we know that grace will be given if we ask, that the 
door of opportunity will open if we knock. Believing this, let 
us ask ourselves as Alliance women four pertinent questions :— 

“(1) Has every Alliance woman this faith? 

“(2) Is every Alliance branch doing all in its power to sus- 
tain this faith? 

“(3) Does our Alliance include every woman in the church? 

“(4) What are we, as Alliance women, doing to raise up and 
sustain leaders who will fearlessly preach this faith which is 
ours?” 

These were the challenging thoughts left in the hearers’ 
minds.. May they bear fruit! 

Mrs. Claude U. Gilson of Boston, who has just returned from 
an extended tour in Hurope, made the audience feel how dif- 
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ficult and at the same time how tremendously important is every 
attempt the women can make toward strengthening the bond 
of international friendship and good-will. Such an attempt, she 
believes, must be based on two essential qualities, intellectual 
honesty and spiritual sympathy,—the honesty which does not 
say the agreeable simply for the sake of being agreeable, and 
the sympathy which sees the point of view of the other person. 
England looks at America with wondering eyes, honestly trying 
to understand our attitude on such questions as the League 
of Nations, pacifists and pacifism, and seeks our advice and 
co-operation on such a national issue as prohibition. We ought 
to be ready to support the liberal movements wherever we find 
them,—in Italy, with its few struggling, sporadic efforts 
toward liberalism among the intellectuals; in Germany, where 
the free religious movements are just beginning to get on their 
feet again ; and in Hungary, of course, where Unitarian support 
is of such infinite value from the material and intellectual 
standpoint. 

The last speaker was Mr. Minot Simons, secretary of the 
Department of Church Extension, who urged enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Membership Campaign, now under way. “What are | 
the spiritual possibilities of such a campaign, and what is to 
be our part in it?” he asked. “Last year we tested our material 
strength. This year will be a year of witness, of testimony to 
our faith. Then from our deepened and sweetened spiritual 
life, from the restatement and revaluation of our own belief, 
we must stretch out glad hands of welcome to others who 
hunger for just such a message as our churches offer.” 


The ministers sent Miss Budlong a telegraphic message of 
affection and cheer, to which she replied gratefully that she 
was “one hundred times better for the good wishes of one hun- 
dred ministers.” Miss Budlong’s address as prepared but not 
delivered at the public meeting of The Alliance, Tuesday after- 
noon, was in part as follows. Her subject was, “The Church 
as an Inspiration to Women’s Work” :— - 

“My first impulse when confronted with the task of defining 
women’s work is to say that there is no such thing,—tha 
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women have as wide a variety of tasks as men; that every 
_ walk of life is, or should be, open to any one, man or woman, 
who can qualify to fill it; that women have as large a variety 
of tasks and talents, ambitions, needs, and capacities as men; 
and that, therefore, all work is women’s work, afd there is no 
distinctive department of life outside of her wifely and mater- 
nal interests which is hers. But it occurred to me that all the 
work which women do is women’s work, that her activities 
become hers by virtue of her undertaking them. Our question 
then becomes, What inspiration is our church to women in their 
work? ; 
“First, our church inspires us to be ourselves, She has laid 
upon us no artificial cross to bear because we are women. She 
has never put us in the stays of convention, nor bound our feet 
with the thongs of tradition. She has accepted us as we are,— 
individuals equal before our God. 

- “The second source of inspiration is that we have been suc- 
cessful in our efforts. We have held the fort until our men 
came to the rescue of our church. How confident of victory, 
to labor shoulder to shoulder until the last enemy of the Lord 

4 has been driven from the field and we have won the day. 


How to Engage in 


‘ibe COMMITTED on the Conduct of Worship which was 
appointed by authority of the General Conference of 1919, 
in Baltimore, reported through its chairman, Prof. Henry 
Wilder Foote, who submitted tentative drafts for an order of 
service for Sunday worship, of which there were three forms: 
a communion service, a service of marriage (a longer and a 
shorter form), a service of baptism, and a service of ordination 
and installation. 

The report noted the spiritual values and devotional possibil- 
ities of free congregational worship as distinguished from rit- 
ualistic forms based upon a sacramental conception of worship, 
but pointed out the dangers of such free worship degenerating. 
into a lifeless formalism ‘or developing in ill-considered ways. 
It pointed out the possibilities of a generally accepted frame- 
work of wership, adapted to churches desiring a very simple 
service but flexible enough to be developed without any essential 
changes to the use of churches wishing a service of greater 
length and richness, and urged the importance of reverence 
and dignity in the conduct of worship. It was noted that while 
the forms left much to the discretion of the individual minister, 
they followed a logical method in the development of each ser- 


ity School was the conference preacher. The service was 

conducted in the First Unitarian Church, Tuesday even- 
ing, October 4, by the pastor, Mr. Reccord, assisted by Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman of Greenfield, Mass. Dean Fenn kept touch 
throughout with current theological differences, and his hearers 
appreciated his understanding of the clear-cut and good-spirited 
controversy which has been going on in the Unitarian Church. 
“Some men,” he said, “make the personal discovery of the 
- goodness and greatness of God and they cannot resist the im- 
pulse to tell the news of a spiritual power which has come to 
them. But another, equally earnest, is impressed by the slow 
and patient processes of growth in the world and he believes 
_ that God Himself is growing, that God is on a great adventure, 
that He is hindered in His growth, and that the outcome is 

aneertain. 

“Whatever men believe regarding God, whether He be perfect 
and superior in an imperfect world or whether He be in and 
: vorking through the imperfect world, it is perfectly evident 
that there is a vast purpose which is working itself out in this 
Ps 
ean Fenn’s text was Acts xx. 24: “None of these things 
ve me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I 
it finish my course with joy, and the ministry, which I 
ceived of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
God.” It was a glowing discourse on the grace of God, 
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“Finally, my friends, our church will inspire us with new 
visions. The very organization of our church is prophetic! 
We are showing that direct democracy can succeed as a form of 
government. May we not hold that vision for our cities and 
our nation? Representative government has succeeded mon- 
archy as presbyters succeeded bishops. Shall we see democracy 
succeed representative government, even as the congregation 
has sueceeded the college of presbyters? 

“The vision of the sacredness of truth must be carried into 
our schools. The vision of the integrity of the human soul 
must go into philanthropy, penal systems, and child training. 
And the vision of the moral responsibility of each and every 
one of us for the conduct of the world in which we live must 
breathe through and vitalize every task however humble, every 
calling however exalted. 

“The world demands this kind of service from us women. 
The sense of chivalry which has caused many to make way for 
us will pass as we become an effectual element in the dem- 
ocratie, economic order. Our success will be determined by 
what we can confribute to the world in competition with other 
women and with men. 


Common Worship 


vice, and were a definite expression of the religious ideals _ 
widely held among the liberal churches. 

The committee asked for frank criticism of its work, and 
for authority to continue its work along the lines indicated, 
that it might present a report at the next General Unitarian 
Conference. 

There was animated and diverse discussion, the strongest 
insistence being that whatever the church might do with poetic 
beauty in its services, it must be strict in its obligation to spirit- 
ual and intellectual integrity. To originate forms agreeable 
to our own religious experience was the highest kind of duty 
in the preparation of forms of common worship. The history 
of liturgics on this score is clear. Many words and phrases 
may be, often are, used dishonestly, because they mean one 
thing to the people and another thing—and sometimes nothing— 
to the minister who speaks them, and vice versa. The present 
age should make its own forms. 

The painstaking and acceptable work of the committee led to 
a motion by the ministers that the Conference continue their 
labors. This recommendation was duly passed by the Con- 
ference at its business session. 


Dean Fenn Preaches the Grace of God 


and admonished the hearers to think on the mystery, hear the 
Voice, and radiate zeal. He said in part: “We urge men to 
cease to do evil and learn to do well, to practise and cultivate 
virtue, to build up sound character. Nay, we declare as an 
article of our faith, ‘Salvation by character.’ And we are right. 
But what of the man who has become a bundle of evil habits, 
whose affections have become perverted, whose will is enfeebled, 
and who, having tried once and again to rise out of the evil 
ways to which he has fallen, has given up in despair? What 
of him? 

“You remember John Wesley, with his glowing gospel of the 
grace of God. Facing English colliers, ignorant and brutish 
men, would it not have been utter mockery for him to say to 
them, ‘Depart from evil, fight your vices, conquer your drunken- 
ness, cruelty, and lust’? What he did say was: ‘Look not to 
yourself and your sins, but rather to God and His grace. Cry 
out unto Him and from Him will come healing and helping 
power. The love of Christ will expel all meaner, baser love 
and make of you new men and women. The law says, “Re- 
form or be damned.” The gospel is the encouraging proc- 
lamation, “Look unto me and be ye saved, all ye ends of the 
earth.”’ 

“So Wesley preached the gospel of a new heart, a new birth, 
and it worked. Men were saved from their vices. They were 
filled with new hopes and desires, radiant, as in the early days, 
with a conquering new-born joy. Not salvation by character, 
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but character by salvation, was the substance of his teaching, 
and the two are complementary, not mutually exclusive; yet 
the gospel of the grace of God is with the latter rather than 
with the former. 

“There is a mystery which attends the ‘new birth’ of which 
John Wesley spoke. By no mere act of will does that world 
dawn upon us. We look and, behold, we see, and in that 
moment of vision faith awakens, affirming the reality of this 
world of spirit with the same certainty that we affirm the 
reality of the world of the senses. We did not do it: God did 
it. That is the doctrine of the grace of God. Did the eye make 
the sun, or did the sun make the eye? 

“What the purpose of God shall ultimately achieve in the 
world, it shall accomplish® in every individual heart. Neither 
the world nor any individual man can fall so low as to get beyond 
the reach of God’s purposes and the help of God’s power. Before 
that power the dominion of evil cannot stand. Notwithstanding 
our many failures, and the frustration, the weakness, of our 
best and the strength of our worst, God’s power is working 
within us, purifying our hearts, enlightening our minds, rein- 
forcing our wills, until we shall yet stand forth, the soldiers 
of ultimate victory. Evil may win battle after battle, but the 
campaign is God’s. Think not so much of your evil as of God, 
and in those moments of quiet thoughtfulness a new power of 
light and love streams into the soul. 

“The poor man in the parable who discovered treasure hid 
in the field kept it dark, but he who makes the great discovery 
of God in the world has an irresistible impulse to communicate 
the truth. He cannot conceal it if he would. That is the dif- 
ference between treasure and the truth in their effects upon 
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men. The tortures of the rack may not extort the secret of 
hidden gold or repress the utterance of discovered truth. 
“Not more activity,—at least not more activity jirst,—but 
more and deeper thoughtfulness, more brooding upon the 
thought of God, what it means to us and to the world. Matthew 
Arnold was right :— 
So well she mused, the morning broke 
Across her spirit gray; 
A conquering new-born joy awoke 
And filled her life with day. 


‘So well she mused.’ But where is time or place for musing, 


‘for meditation in our flurried and incoherent lives? Our actiy- 


ities are many and’ various, but we sorrowfully confess that 
we only touch here and there the surface of things, and we 
long to settle down upon some commanding principle or purpose 
which shall give our toil a consistent thrust, carrying home to 
the inmost spring of thought and conduct. But if we would 
have this we must enter into the closet and shut the door, as 
Jesus said, that in our solitariness and silence the still small 
voice may whisper into our waiting ears the word which is 
to be declared upon the housetops. When in deep thoughtful- 
ness kindling into prayer we thus awake and think until the 
truths which we hold lay hold upon us, until God’s majestic 
purpose masters our weak and wavering wills and His spirit 
possesses our souls, then, then, tongues of fire and a shaking 
world. When the Lord gives the word there is the great ¢com- 
pany ‘of the faithful, every one of whom counts: not his life 
dear unto himself, so that he might finish his course with joy 
and the ministry which he has received of the Lord Jesus to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God.” 


Chief Justice Taft Re-elected 


Council chooses Mr. Lathrop chairman, and a number of 
new names are given places 

HB election resulted in the unanimous choice of William 

Howard Taft, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 


Rey. John H. Lathrop of 
The 


United States, as president. 
Brooklyn, N.Y., was chosen chairman of the Council. 
other officers are as follows :— 

Vice-presidents: Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; Arthur P. 
Rugg, Worcester, Mass.; Gustave A. Breaux, Louisville, Ky.; 
George Falconer, Montreal, Canada; Daniel Willard, Baltimore, 
Md.; Charles Grilk, Davenport, Ia. General secretary, Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, Boston, Mass. Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 
Boston, Mass. Council: Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rey. George R. Dodson, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman, Greenfield, Mass.; Prof. Arthur C. Lovejoy, Balti- 


more, Md.; Mrs. Emile Glogau, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Cloyd 


Valentine, Canton, Mass.; Rev. F. C. Doan, Iowa City, Ia.; Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Ernest G. Adams, Boston, 
Mass.; Emmett L. Richardson, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Committee on Fellowship: Executive committee: Rey. 
Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass.; Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, 
Orange, N.J.; Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill. New England 
States: Rey. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass.; Rey. Harry 
Lutz, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Fred R. Lewis, North Haston, Mass. 
Middle States: Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, Orange, N.J.; George 
W. Smith, Brooklyn, N.Y.; John Burnet Nash, New York, N.Y. 
Western States: Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Fred 
V. Hawley, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles E. Snyder, Sioux City, 
Ia. Southern States: Rev. Frank W. Pratt, Richmond, Va.; 
Rey. George D. Spurr, Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. George Gilmour, 
Dallas, Tex. Rocky Mountain States: John H. Gabriel, Denver, 
Col.; Rey. Kellington, Salt Lake City; Mrs. Charles A. Lory, 
Fort Collins, Col. Pacific States: Earl Morse Wilbur, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Carl Wetherell, San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Varied Comment 


New Success Magazine offers the following defini- 
tion: “A man is poor if he is without friends, has low- 
flying ideals, has lost his self-respect, has forfeited 
health for wealth, makes enemies or repels people, has 
traded character for. money.” A man is also poor 
who has not the compensation of a living wage, and 
this poverty is the most trying of all. 


The Intelligencer appeals to ministers to develop the 
writing faculty, adding that what America requires 
to strengthen its moral, spiritual, and religious life is 
more writing about religion. It is a fact that min- 
isters by education and temperament are creators. 
Given the hard training which professional writers 
have to undergo they could produce a religious litera- 
ture that, purely on its merit, would find its way into 
the great magazines and be read by vast numbers 


who to-day are wofully ignorant of the relation of 
religious conviction to character. 


Now comes the proposal that the Bible be again re- 
vised “to meet the undreamed-of accomplishments of 
science.” The proposal was made.by Dr. Baskerville, 
Laboratory Director of the College of the City of New 
York, before a meeting of chemists at the City College. 
“Many of the miracles of the New Testament are every- 
day acts of master surgeons to-day,” Dr. Baskerville 
declared. “All these things—their correlations, their 
permutations, co-ordinations, adjustments, and appli- 
cations—have brought the individual into touch or 
into communication with all other individuals of our 
world. Thus science has made history at an over- 
whelming speed. In it all man acquired quite natur- . 
ally a growing smugness of material omniscience. The 
pulpit has sought to harmonize what it did not under- 
stand with phraseology fifteen or more centuries old, 
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; The part that science has played in these accomplish- 
1 ments puts it up to science to find the way out. Revi- 
. sion of this standard work of literature must be essen- 
tially the task of science.” The sincerity-of Dr. Bask- 
 erville is unquestioned, but we venture to observe that 
no sort of scientific revision can improve the Ten 
Commandments, the Psalm of Thanksgiving, or the 
Sermon on the Mount. The strength of these and mul- 
titudes of other passages consists in the moral power, 
the rhythmic force, and inspirational content, which is 
as far beyond scientific interpretation as faith is 
: beyond knowledge. 
| 


Although this has been designated a non-building 
period, Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, has compiled figures showing that 
building operations have not been entirely suspended. 
In 196 cities with more than 35,000 population, from 
which figures were received, 68,637 one-family houses 
were constructed in 1920, and 5,402 two-family 
houses. The total number of garages erected was con- 


cost exceeded twice over the cost of schoolhouses built. 
There were 93,121 garages. Making liberal allowance 
for the number of families provided for, the automo- 
biles fared better than the people. 


“A minister must be more than a ‘voice in the wilder- 
ness,’” says a writer in the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate. “To be only a voice that reaches into the ears 
of men is to mark the pitiable failure that comes too 
frequently to men called to the ministry.” Too many 
ministers interpret their calling as that of preacher 
only, and too many parishes encourage their ministers 
in that conviction. There will never come a day, we 
hope, when followers cannot be found for a John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilderness, but the call to-day 
is for builders, promoters of a better world. Eloquent 
preachers are needed, but daily toilers are needed 
more. 


The Manufacturer’s Record sees an alarming short- 
age of food production in the United States, and urges 
close attention to food conservation. It bases its 
appeal on the analysis of the food situation recently 
made public by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which has found that the white-potato crop 
promises to be 96,500,000 bushels short of the average 
rate of consumption between 1905 and 1914, that the 
wheat crop is steadily dwindling, that there is a short- 
age of more than 100,000,000 bushels in apples, and a 
great shortage in peaches and other fruits and in 
vegetables. The Department of Agriculture suggests 
that wherever possible rice be used, since the crop is 
larger than usual. 


At a meeting held not long since at North Wood- 
stock, N.H., at which forestry experts from various 
sections of the country were present, the proposal was 
made that methods be devised for raising new crops 

of trees, against the time when disappearing forests 
would place the country in a serious situation. Au- 
_thorities in the United States forest service say that 
two-thirds of the timber supply originally standing in 
the United States is gone, and that one-half the re- 
mainder is beyond the Rocky Mountains. Fortu- 
nately there is time before the present supply is ex- 
hausted to produce a crop of new trees, thus conserv- 
x the supply of wood for building purposes and for 
pulp, and guaranteeing normal climatic condi- 
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Czechoslovakia as it is To-day 


A visitor describes the world’s most notable new republic, 
which is made up of much the same plain people that 
founded America, and it has the same faults, 
the same unfathomable promise 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Correspondent of Tun RncistER 
PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, August 12, 1921. 


T IS INDEED an unobservant traveller in America 
who sees no difference between Kansas and Arkan- 
sas, or Massachusetts and Mississippi. He is 

equally blind if in Europe he does not note at once 
the difference between Germany and Ozechoslovakia. 

We were on the so-called “through train” from 
Berlin to Budapest, having boarded it at Dresden. 
Alas for the tourist who supposes that the word 
“through” means a train or even a car that passes from 
the one city to the other. He will soon realize that, 
at the best, not the car, not the engine, not anything 
starting at Berlin goes through except himself, and he 
succeeds in so doing only after leaping over various 
political hurdles or crawling under foolish and useless 
racial obstacles that in the end set his temper on edge 
and keep up old national antagonisms to the hurt of 
everybody concerned. ; 

We were comfortably seated in our compartment 
after a push and scramble at Dresden that nearly tore 
our clothes into shreds, when a stentorian voice 
roared forth, “Bodenbach!” At that, everybody rushed 
either for the door or for his hand-luggage, throwing 
it out of the window to the waiting porters, who were 
shouting all sorts of unintelligible words to the passen- 
gers. “You must get out here,” said a fellow-traveller, 
in German. “We are at the frontier.” 

Once on the station platform, the confused, gesticu- 
lating, talking mass of people was in some way huddled 
together into a V-shaped arrangement, the point of the 
V representing one-half of a double door to a waiting- 
room where stood an official to punch our railroad 
tickets. Before that door was reached, each passenger 
had to deliver his passport to the police officials, 
who stood one on each end of the prongs of the V, 
and after taking the passports threw them ahead on 
tables where sat rather solemn but hurried-looking 
individuals. 

Just what these particular inspectors were sup- 
posed to do with the passports I never learned. They 
would have had to be endowed with supernatural 
powers if all those German, British, Danish, Italian, 
Swedish, American documents thrown before them so 
rapidly had been intelligently examined, not taking 
into consideration the oversight of the interior visés 
scribbled over, re-marked, re-stamped, cancelled, and 
then again “made good” with their qualifications and 
time limits. Mine is a Chinese puzzle, it has so many 
marks and countermarks upon it; and four languages 
are used to add to the mystery. Other passports of 
Portuguese, South Americans, Bulgarians, etc., must 
be even more confusing. Those inspectors were hu- 
man: they were not going to sit there all day trying 
in every particular case to examine the seals, dates, 
and writing. Of course not. So they opened book and 
parchment, wrote something on a piece of paper in 
front of them, then threw each passport-book farther 
up the table to the next official, until finally it reached 
the end of the table near the door. I was watching 
mine, and as it came along I picked it up and put it 
in my pocket. Holding my railroad ticket in hand, 
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I went through the doorway and found myself, with 
dozens of others, in the big customs-room. 

Here was pandemonium. The porters were bring- 
ing in the trunks and hand-bags and placing them as 
best they could on the long examination counter. Ex- 
cited individuals were clamoring in every known 
European language. It seemed impossible to get to- 
gether at one spot on the counter all of one’s baggage, 
as there were no numbers or letters of the alphabet 
placed above the counter (the method adopted in Eng- 
land and Germany) to help the traveller find his right- 
ful place. Somehow in the confusion I got my three 
pieces together at one spot, the straps were taken off, 
the catches unclicked, and then’ the Czechoslovakian 
customs men came along. What a farce! In less 
than three minutes the porter had the pieces in shape 
again and we were off for another door where a state 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
ARCHITECTURE 


Part of the portal or gate tower leading into the old-city of 
Prague known as the Pulverthrum. It was erected 1475-84. 


official inquired how much money we were carrying 
into Czechoslovakia, as if the majority of people would 
actually tell him. “No gold?” I understood him to 
say as I passed, and then we were through with the 
third perfunctory examination. 
The cars of the Czechoslovakian train into 
which we entered after the various formalities 
were old and worn in comparison to the Ger- 
man ones. This might have been overlooked had it 
not been for the dirty floors, the dusty cushions, and 
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the general air of untidiness which prevailed. The 
locomotive, though a large one, was not in the best 
condition, and after we had gone a few miles it broke 
down and was replaced by another, causing us a delay 
of nearly an hour. The train-boy, the conductor, in 
fact all the railroad employees lacked the alert, well- 
set-up appearance to which we had grown accustomed 
while in Germany. The food at the stations was not 
so appetizing nor was it so well protected from flies 
and cinders as it ought to have been. The tracks were 
unballasted with broken rock, and hence as we went 
along the amount of dust raised reminded me of 
American travel in the sparsely settled regions or in 
certain southern sections. Taken all in all, it was not 
a clean nor a pleasant trip to Prague, and we all 
rejoiced when our train at last pulled in to the splendid 
Wilson Station and we knew our journey was at an 
end. 

Although most fairly well-informed people know 
something about Prague (or Praha as it is now called), 
they know little or nothing about Czechoslovakia, of 
which it is the capital. This is not surprising when 
the youthfulness of the country is taken into consid- 
eration, and its compositeness. The main part, or the 
Czechy part, is the former kingdom of Bohemia, which 
after the disastrous defeat on the White Mountain 
(1620) almost ceased to exist as an independent unity. 
From that date and on, the Hapsburg rulers did every- 
thing possible to uproot the Czech aristocracy and 
landed gentry and to fill their places with foreigners 
who in time became the owners and peers of the king- 
dom. By 1720 it may be said that only the soil and 
the peasantry, an indestructible passive. body, re- 
mained of the former Czech land. 

Among the peasants there was a stubbornness and a 
love for the national language and customs that could 
not be crushed out. In consequence, we find, after 
another century has passed, a revival of the old 
national tongue and a revival, too, of the former Slav 
spirit. That growing consciousness and determina- 
tion to survive has been crowned with success, and by 
1920 in the very heart of Europe there had arisen a 
new Bohemia, larger, more virile, more worth while 
than the old medizval state that is associated in our 
minds with John Huss and the early Protestant 
reformers. d 

Combined with ancient Bohemia is the former duchy 
of Moravia of which Briinn is the capital,—a great 
manufacturing centre especially for leather of all kinds 
and for cloth. Farther East and South, mostly on 
the western edge of the Carpathians, is the agricul- 
tural land of Slovakia, a section united to Hungary 
before the war, and a section which the Magyars swear 
shall soon again be a part of Hungary. The Slovak- 
ians are a hard-working, rather stolid folk. We know 


them in Western Pennsylvania and in and around 


Cleveland. They are patient, sturdy, and unpro- 
gressive compared with the Czechs. They contribute 
color and rhythm, as their folk-songs and dances now 
form the major part in nearly all national entertain- 
ments or at social occasions. The difference in lan- 
guage, so I am told, between the Slovaks and the 
Czechs is not greater than that between the London 
Englishman and the Scotch Highlander. Thrust in 
between Slovakia and Moravia is a thin wedge of 
Silesia, and below Vienna on the Danube is Pressburg 
(now called Bratislava), taken from Hungary ine 


order to give the new republic of Czechoslovakia a free _ 
=< 


ne” 


access to the river and the Black Sea beyond. 
Here in this composite land there is going 
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future. 
_. Legation told me, “it was not an unusual sight to see 
barefooted women on the street, and evidences of 


of the most interesting experiments in democracy. 
‘Under very favorable conditions does the new govern- 
Ment start. Prof. Thomas G. Masaryk, the Presi- 
dent, is a well-educated man. He has lived in the 
United States and knows quite well what is meant by 
a government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. He is uniformly respected. You see his pic- 
ture everywhere in Prague, and it adorns the new 
international postage-stamp. He is surrounded by 
quite an able lot of assistants. His work is not easy. 
He must weld together these various sections, give to 
the inhabitants a sense of solidarity, awaken them to 
the great world beyond their frontiers, and educate 
them not only along intellectual lines, for already the 
percentage of those who can read and write is amaz- 
ingly high, but develop them along social and cosmo- 
politan lines,—make them, in short, Europeans, and 
not simply Slovakians or Czechs. Can he do it? Can 
any government do it? Can any one influence be 
invoked strong enough to do it? I would almost be 
willing to answer No, if I did not remember the mar- 
vellous transformation brought about in our own land 
during the nineteenth century. 

I suspect the various Colonies wrought into a United 
States after the Revolutionary War represented no 
higher social or cultural grade than these Czechoslo- 
vakian sections. To a high-born Englishman visiting 
America about 1820 or earlier, the people of the Col- 
onies lacked distinction. They lived in a very simple, 
almost a rough way; their manners partook more of 
the yeomanry class, or lower, than of the Court. Free- 
dom, opportunity, gave a chance, as it is giving a 
chance over here; and so the quick, bright, enterpris- 
ing men and women, with eyes open and ambition in 
their hearts, developed and grew and took on in time 
those outer evidences of prosperity and culture which 
have made America the wonder of the ages.. Lincoln’s 
“plain people” are here in Prague; they form the vast 
majority in the republic, and the scale from them runs 
down into the peasantry class rather than upward into 
the aristocratic class. 

There are few well-dressed men or women on the 
streets or in the parks, and still fewer who walk 
“with an air,’ who look as .though they had known 
social advantages from their youth up. The “rules of 
the road” are unobserved: the little niceties that 
go so far toward making life pleasant are still un- 
developed. A man will get into the electric car and 
sprawl all over the seat; he will not move and give 
place for some one else to sit down; he will push 
onto the platform in front of the women, and never 
seem to notice. When he eats at a restaurant, he does 
so like a common laboring-man. The table at which 
he sits has a soiled table-cloth, and it is not less soiled 
when he finishes his meal. The waiter who takes his 
order is untidy, and is likely to spill the soup or the 
water. In short, we see in Prague, in the shops, in 
the hotels, in the railroad stations, in the restaurants, 
just that disorder, carelessness, and lack of regard for 
other people’s comfort and rights that we see to too 
great an extent in our own land in any city where 
there are a great number of foreign immigrants not 
yet fully Americanized, in the best sense of that much- 
abused word. 

In spite of all this “commonness” there is an en- 
ergy and desire to improve that speaks well for the 
“Two years ago,” a clerk at our American 


verty in the children: now it is very rare. Of 
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course, women still do the burdensome work, such as 
carrying into the houses coal and wood, mixing mortar, 


_and packing on their backs heavy burdens; but what 


can you expect? They are happier now than they were.” 

The danger now to this land is what in America 
we call the “big-head.”. There is a truculence, a “we- 
know-it-all” air that forebodes trouble. Mutterings 
are heard of dissatisfaction in the Slovakian section, 
and assertions of political selfishness on the part of 
the Czechs that may lead to grave misunderstand- 


TEYN CHURCH OF THE HUSSITES, PRAGUE 


This building was begun in 1360. The high-pitched roof 

was added in 1460. The tombstone of Tycho Brahe, the 

astronomer, stands in the southeast corner. The church 
faces the City Hall in the Grosse Ring. 


ings, if not corrected. It is hard for the stranger to 
judge aright, and I would not wish to give undue 
Importance to this intensely patriotic spirit which 
unhappily shows itself in bumptiousness. As the na- 
tion grows older, as the desire to assert one’s in- 
dependence grows less, it may be these unpleasant 
traits of nationalism may dwindle to minor propor- 
tions. No one visiting Prague can fail to admire 
the beauty and solidity of the city. Its handsome 
civic structures, its solid bridges, its charming parks 
and public squares are worthy of unstinted praise. 
I do not wonder at the pride shown by the citizen. 
Can he make others feel an equal pride? Can he rise 
to the full height of the opportunity now presented 
to him? Only time can answer. 


——$—$—$—— 


It shall be my endeavor to manifest by overt acts the 
purity of my inclinations for promoting the happiness 
of man, as well as the sincerity of my desires to con- 
tribute whatever may be in my power toward the 
preservation of the civil and religious liberties of the 
American people—George Washington. 
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Lincoln and Strong Drink 


LINCOLN AND PROHIBITION. By Charles T. 
White. New York: The Abingdon Press. 

The most notable contribution of the 
year to prohibition literature is the work 
of Mr. Charles T. White, political news 
editor of the New York Tribune. 

This book is full of surprises, some of 
which are almost sensational, but are sup- 
ported by historical evidence of the highest 
character. For example, Mr. White finds 
that Lincoln was not only a total abstainer 
all his life, but that before the Civil War 
he actually wrote a prohibition law for 
the State of Illinois, modelled after the 
Maine law, and put in many months of 
active work promoting the passage of this 
law by the state legislature. The law was 
defeated, however, by the liquor interests, 
who, according to the evidence presented 
by Mr. White, manipulated the election in 
Chicago when the measure was up for 
popular referendum. Thus part of Lin- 
coln’s early political experience was gained 
in fighting for the cause of prohibition in 
Tllinois. 

Mr. White further shows that, contrary 
to popular opinion, Thomas Lincoln, 
though perhaps a trifle lazy, was a man 
of character and much respected among 
his associates. It is evident that Lincoln 
was consistent throughout his entire life 
on the question of temperance and prohibi- 
tion. In his early teens he unhesitatingly 
spoke for total abstinence, and in 1842 he 
gave a remarkably strong address on tem- 
perance before the Washingtonian Society 
in Illinois, in which he said :— 

“Whether or not the world would be 
vastly benefited by a total and final ban- 
ishment from it of all intoxicating drinks 
seems to me not now an open question. 
Three-fourths of mankind confess the 
affirmative with their tongues; and, I 
believe, all the rest acknowledge it in 
their hearts. 

“How proud the title of that Land, 
which may truly claim to be the birth- 
place and the cradle of both those revolu- 
tions that shall have ended in that victory 
[Prohibition and Abolition of Slavery]! 
How nobly distinguished that people, who 
shall have planted, and nurtured to ma- 
turity, both the political and moral free- 
dom of their species!” : 

While President, Mr. Lincoln in a quiet 
way continued his prohibition interest, 
calling upon his oldtime friend Chaplain 
James B. Merwin to travel from camp to 
camp among the soldiers, speaking on tem- 
perance. Merwin was given a pass, and 
often rode in the President’s own carriage, 
and when in Washington, slept in‘an upper 
room in the White House. It was Merwin 
to whom President Lincoln spoke as he 
was sending him on a mission the day of 
his assassination. Lincoln and Merwin 
had worked together in Illinois, and now, 
as the President sent his messenger to 
Philadelphia for an interview with Horace 
Greeley, he said :— 

“Merwin, with the help of the people, 
we have cleaned up a colossal job. Slavery 
is abolished. After reconstruction, the next 
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great question will be the overthrow and 
abolition of the liquor traffic; and you 
know, Merwin, that my head and my heart 
and my hand and my purse will go into 
that work. Less than a quarter of a 
century ago I predicted that the time 
would come when there would be neither 
a slave nor a drunkard in the land. I 
have lived to see, thank God, one of those 
prophecies fulfilled. I hope to see the other 
realized.” 

' Mr. White dwells on the character of 
Lincoln’s assassins, showing that Booth 
and his associates were people of low 
character who indulged in strong drink, 
and that Booth fortified himself with whis- 
key shortly before the assassination. 

While this book is indispensable to all 
interested in prohibition, it has a much 
broader field of interest, since Mr. White 
brings out many traits of Lincoln not com- 
monly emphasized by his other biogra- 
phers; for example, the statement of the 
late Col. A. K. McClure of the Philadelphia 
Times, that “Mr. Lincoln gave his confi- 
dence to no living .man without reserva- 
tion. He trusted many, but he trusted 
only within the carefully studied limita- 
tions of their usefulness, and when he 
trusted he confided, as a rule, only to the 
extent necessary to make that trust avail- 
able.” ; 

The book is supplemented by a series of 
valuable appendices which contain chro- 
nology of the Anti-Liquor Movement in 
America from 1640 to the present time, 
various historical documents, ete. 

But the most interesting fact about the 
book is its authorship and introduction,— 
written by a political news editor of the 
New York Tribune and Tax Commissioner 
of New York under Mayors Gaynor and 
Mitchel, with an introduction by Will H. 
Hays, Postmaster-General of the United 
States. It was not written for prohibition- 
propaganda. 


Flavor of Elia 


HINTS To Piuerims, 
Yale University Press. 


By Charles 8. Brooks. 
1921. 

The whimsicality which keeps There’s 
Pippins and Cheese to Come and Journeys 
to Bagdad in vacation trunks and on 
tables by night lights is provocative of 
an equal number of mental chuckles per 
page in Mr. Brooks’s latest jaunt along 
the byways of essaydom. Tongue in 
cheek,—something of a grown-up Puck,— 
this twentieth-century Charles Lamb 
again writes of simple things in daily 
life. The intimacy and charm of style 
that permeate this latest collection of 
papers allure the reader by an atmosphere 
of a less hurried generation. There is 
the same flavor of Elia, the mellow humor 
that carries no sting, which makes this 
volume of light essays not a new work to 
be scanned with a critical eye, but a 
companionable fireside book to be read 
with delight. In the seventeen little chats 
which make up the new volume, the 
author has preserved the reminiscent 
mood which characterizes all his work. 
His “hints” to pilgrims are hints of the 
joys of the open road and new vistas. To 
him the pilgrimage may lead to a toy- 
shop window, the top of a London 
*bus or to half-forgotten scenes of child- 
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hood,—all fascinating in his adroit 
handling. The edition is a companion 
book, even in the woodeuts and the whim- 
sical titles, to the earlier essays. If you 
go back to your thumbed Lamb when the 
mood comes upon you, then you have a 


-joyous evening ahead with Hints to Pil- 


grims. 


A Political Study 


Tus Unitep Sratns. A PoxiricaL Stupy. 
By George M. Wrong. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 1921. 


Lectures at the Wesleyan University by 
a professor of History in the University 
of Toronto. The author calls attention to 
the fact that “Canada reads much more 
about the United States than the United 
States reads about Canada, just as Scot- 
land reads more about Hngland than Eng- 
land reads about Scotland.” This condi- 
tion is inevitable when a small population 
lies side by side with a large one. This 
lack of reciprocity in thought, which it is 
the purpose of this book to remedy as far 
as may be, makes possible discussions as 
to “whether Great Britain might not sell 
Canada to the United States. Such a pro- 
posal causes a pained smile on the faces 
of people on both sides of the frontier 
who really understand. England might 
as well propose to sell Scotland to France 
or Germany.” The lectures explain the 
dominance of English-speaking peoples in 
America, how there came to be two states, 
the growth of Federalism in North 
America, the likenesses and contrasts in 
the Federal systems of the United States 
and Canada, and the place of Canada in 
the British commonwealth. Turning to 
the future, the author declares that no tri- 
bunal, no mechanism of procedure, will 
save the world from war. “Only the belief 
of whole peoples in each other’s integrity 
will create the conditions that ensure 
peace. If the two English-speaking peoples 
cannot learn this confidence, we may 
indeed sorrow for the future of mankind.” 
Let us be frank, but let us keep our friend- 
ships in repair. “Our two peoples repre- 
sent dominant power in the world, and 
can, if they will, achieve a mighty thing 
for mankind.” 


Hound of Heaven 


THE HounpD or Haven. AN INTERPRETATION. 
By Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


Critics are now generally agreed in re- 
garding Francis Thompson’s Hound of 
Heaven as an English literary classic. 
Since its publication, in the late eighties 
of the nineteenth century, it has gained 
steadily in the favor and appreciation of all 
lovers of good poetry. With rare imagery 
and poetic force, the poem emphasizes 
the truth of the pursuing Christ, a Saviour 
who is veritably “the Hound of Heaven.” 
Father LeBuffe, who is professor of Psy- 
chology at Fordham University, provides 
for the poem a rich and stimulating com- 
mentary. Following an admirable introduc- 
tory essay with the text of the poem itself, 
his little volume closes with more than 
sixty pages of notes, in which every meta- , 
phor and allusion is explained with deep 
literary knowledge and rare spiritual in- 
sight. 


: 
| 
: 


ideals. 
ume by Sanders is the outline of the con- 
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Shorter Old Testament 

Tue SHORTER BisLH: THD OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Charles Foster Kent, with the collaboration 
of 0. O. Torrey, H. A. Sherman, F. Harris, and 
BE. Cutler. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1921, 

This is the companion volume to the 
Shorter New Testament that appeared a 
year or two ago. Here the author is more 
in his own field and the work is accord- 
ingly better done. The rendering is not 
a literal translation of the original, but 
is intended to give in the English idiom 
the exact meaning of the original. On the 
whole this has been done very successfully, 
but in places it would seem that a more 
exact translation would have been just as 
effective. In many instances-the transla- 
tions of the author’s Historical Bible 
would seem to be preferable because truer 
to the original and just as true to the 
English idiom. In a translation such as 
this there will of necessity be many places 
where differences of opinion will arise. 
Our Old Testament knowledge has not yet 
reached the point where scholars dre at 
all agreed on either the text or the trans- 
lation. Dr. Kent, however, has kept him- 
self well abreast of modern opinion and 
has based his translation on a text that is 
probably as good as any that we can agree 
on for the present. The selection of 
material is well made and includes only 
those portions of the Old Testament that 
are likely to incite the interest of the busy 
modern reader. The translations are di- 
vided into sections, each with its appro- 
priate heading. An index gives ready ref- 
erence to the passages translated. The 
book with its 622 pages is surprisingly 
compact and can easily be slipped into 
the pocket. It ought to make the Old Tes- 
tament better known to the busy folk of 
our day, and if it does this, it will have 
accomplished what the editors desire. 


About Prophecy 

OLtp TESTAMENT PropHucy. By Frank K. 
Sanders. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1921. TH PropHeric MOVEMENT IN ISRABL. 
By Albert OC. Knudson. New York: The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. 1921, 

Here are two admirable little books on 
Old Testament prophecy. Both are in- 
tended primarily for class use in Sunday- 
school or college, but are equally well 
adapted to private reading. The former 
belongs to the Life and Religion Series 
edited by Sanders and Sherman, and the 
latter to the series of Sunday-school texts 
put out by the Methodist Church. Neither 
book is intended to be an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject but rather an intro- 
duction to it, but such an introduction as 
will give the reader a comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole field and incite 
him to further study. Both books are 
provided with extensive bibliographies and 
contain numerous suggestions of topics 
and questions for research and class-room 
discussion. Both discuss prophecy histor- 
ically. The latter half of Knudson’s book 
is given over to a discussion of prophecy 
in general: its relation to the nation and 
its contribution to religious ideas and 
An attractive feature of the vol- 


nts of each of the prophetic books. If 
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a Sunday-school is looking for a good 
modern text-book on Old Testament proph- 
ecy, either or both of these volumes can 
be most heartily commended. 


- 


Chronology 
CHronos. A HANDBOOK OF, COMPARATIVE 
CuronoLocy. By R. J. Hart. London: G. Bell 


é& Sons, Ltd. 


A light, well printed, indexed, and ar- 
ranged set of chronological notes in his- 
tory, art, and literature from 8000 B.c. to 
1700 a.p. Compiled for the use of travel- 
lers. Designed to enable its possessor to 
locate the important events and persons of 
history, schools, and works of art and 
literature. 


Common Church Tasks 


Tun CHuRCHHS ALLIED ror CoMMON TASKS. 
RePoRT OF THE THIRD QUADRENNIUM OF THD 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THN CHURCHES OF CHRIST. 


' Edited by S. M. Cavert. 


Part I. explains “the significance of the 
Federal Council in the church life of 
America,” Part II. gives an account of 
the work of the Council, 1916-20, and 
Part III. is a record of the “Proceedings 
of the Quadrennial Meeting.” 


To Abolish God 


Top TYRANNY OF Gop. By Joseph Lewis. 
New York: The Truth Publishing Company. 
1921. 

The author has an eye for the seamy 
side of nature, the night side of life. He 
wishes to abolish God and cause us to 
cease being sentimental about nature. He 
speaks of “the accursed and chaotic 
forces of Nature.’”’ Two sentences will be 
enough to give an idea of his attitude: 
“The system of nourishment that Nature 
has imposed upon the world is not only 
stupid and malicious, but also of a can- 
nibalistic character.” “Can you imagine 
a more outlandish, ridiculous, awkward, 
complicated, cruel, and fearsome system 
of reproduction than that which we are 
under yoke to pursue?” The idea is that 
we are victims of a detestable scheme. 
Therefore let us not be superstitious, but 
fight against that scheme and be kind to 
each. other. 


Good Essays 
BHssays AND MIscHeLLANins. By Joseph 8S. 


Auerbach. New York: Harper & Brothers. 2 
vols. 1921. 


A compilation of articles and book re- 
views by a distinguished lawyer. The 
preface is by Joseph H. Choate. The fact 
that this work has reached its third edi- 
tion in times like these is encouraging. 
Nearly half of the first volume is composed 
of two essays on the Bible, which will be 
enjoyed by all who love that book. Of 
special interest also is the essay on “Lit- 
erature and the Practical World.” Other 
chapters are on Matthew Arnold,‘‘The Les- 
son of Bishop Potter’s Life,” and “Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and the Trusts.” The 
author is a literary man in fact, though 
he claims that he is not a professional, 
so that the reader enjoys the beauty of his 
expression as well as his sagacious judg- 
ments. 
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Old Memories Vividly Recalled 

A Day In A CoLontiAL Homn. By Della R. 
Prescott. Hdited by John Cotton Dana. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Company. 

The Newark, N.J., Museum has built in 
its big hall, at the top of the Library, a 
Colonial kitchen, filled it with Colonial 
furniture, and set students from the Nor- 
mal School, dressed in Colonial fashion, 
to work in it. They spin, make candles, 
sew carpet-rags, and explain everything to 
flocks of children, who thereby are made 
more interested in their ancestors, and the 
early life in this country than they ever 
could be by dates of battles and records 
of treaties. The book is one outgrowth 
of the educational attempt, aimed to in- 
terest new-comers in America, not less 
than descendants of the Puritans and the 
Cavaliers. The story of a young girl’s 
day is told, not missing its glow of 
romance, and it is illustrated by copies of 
furniture and utensils in common use. 
Directions for the making of a Colonial 
kitchen and explanations of the drawings 
are added at the end. 


Deserves a Second Reading 


THnHOLOGICAL Stupy To-DAyY. 
University of Chicago Press. 

These are the addresses delivered at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Meadville 
Theological School, in June of last year. 
Meadville has every reason to be proud of 
the book. To be sure, it is not all the 
work of Meadville men; but their part of 
it is as good as anything it contains, and 
it is high praise to say of other contribu- 
tions that they have equal worth. Who- 
ever devised the plan of these addresses, 
or whether the plan just grew of itself, 
certainly the table of contents strikes one 
as being little short of a stroke of genius. 
For order and comprehensiveness it leaves 
little to be desired. The addresses them- 
selves, giving as they do a kind of bird’s- 
eye view of the whole field of theological 
education, have a value taken together 
greater than they separately possess, 
though each one has rather extraordinary 
merit in itself. They all deserve reading 
more than once. But merely to skim 
through them, as one is sometimes apt 
to do before settling down to solid perusal, 
is to get an impression of certain qualities 
that mark the book as a very notable 
exhibit of what the best theological train- 
ing has to offer in these days. A certain 
soundness and sanity of thought pervade 
its pages, which denote a full measure of 
intellectual power. Here are views that 
begin to measure up to the wide whole 
of things; a breadth of survey that carries 
assurance of objective reality. Men who 
see thus are seeing something more than 
an image in the eye itself. There is also 
a perfect freedom and candor in handling 
the various themes of which the book 
treats that relieves it entirely from the 
charge of special pleading, the ancient 
vice of theological discussion. Plainly the 
scientific method is producing excellent 
fruit in modern schoo)s of theology. Mead- 
ville has set a standard and made a dem- 
onstration which more than justifies its 
seventy-five years of life in the past, and 
all friends of the School can look forward 
to a prospect of abundant usefulness in 
days to come. 


Chicago: The 
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Miss Magpie 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Miss Magpie’s cares were not enough 
To occupy her days, 

So she had time to talk about 
Her neighbors and their ways. 


She often talked with Mr. Crow— 
He had a searching mind, 

With quite a taste for curios, 
And things he chanced to find. 


She said to him, “I’d like to know 
(If you can tell me, do) : 

Why swallows build their nests in banks, 
And barns, and chimneys, too.” 


“Oh, surely I can tell you that,” 
Responded Mr. Crow: 

“Because their mothers built them there 
In ages long ago.” 


“How very queer,” Miss Magpie said, 
In most emphatic words, 

“That they should ever choose such spots, 
When trees were made for birds.” 


The Left-Behind Doll 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Margelia Josephine was left behind. 
Margelia Josephine felt that she was the 
most left-behind doll that ever had been 
left behind. Many a time had she been 
forgotten of a morning or an afternoon, 
and left to lie out-of-doors somewhere for 
half a day; but this time was a different 
matter, and far more serious, for you see 
it was night, and Margelia J osephine 
once had heard her little mother say that 
there never was anything in all the world 
so scarey as the dark. No wonder that 
the poor doll thought herself the most left- 
behind doll that ever had been left behind. 

“Oh, my!” thought Margelia Josephine, 
too frightened. to say it aloud, “how lone- 
some it is out here in the woods! It is so 
dark, and I know something is hiding 
behind that tree! Mother Betty has left 
me sitting up so straight against this log 


that I cannot even close my eyes to shut - 


out the sights I might see, and she said 
shadows were awful things to scare any 
one.” 

“Ppyrt! P-r-r-r-e-e-t!” said something 
at the end of the log, and so near that if 
a doll could jump, Margelia Josephine 
would have jumped at least six inches—I 
should have said seven! 

“Oh, my!’ she cried as something 
seemed to loosen her tongue. “What was 


that? I never was so frightened in all 
my life! What shall I do?” 
“Ho! Don’t mind me,” came the cheery 


little voice that had made the sound. “I’m 
tuning up to sing. I’m part of the jolly 
night orchestra. Do not be at all afraid. 
There never was anything more lovely 
than Night. P-r-r-t! P-r-r-r-e-e-t! I am 
just Cricket, you know.” 

Margelia Josephine was almost not 
afraid then, when all at once the shadow 
in the twilight swayed out from behind 
the tree and seemed to move toward her. 

“Oh, my!” cried she. “What is that? 
I never was so frightened as this before!” 

“Rustle, rustle!” came a soft voice from 
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the shadow. “I’m practising my shadow 
dance. I’m part of the jolly night show. 
Do not be afraid. There never was any- 
thing more lovely than Night. Rustle, 
rustle! I am just the swaying Tree 
Branch, you know.” 

Margelia Josephine drew a sigh of relief 
and was almost happy when something 
she had not noticed before gurgled off in 
the woods. 

“Oh, my!” she cried. 
That is such a queer noise. 
something dreadful !” 

“Gurgle, gurgle!” called the far-off 
noise. “I’m so happy, 1 must make my 
queer sound. I’m part of the jolly night 
orchestra, too. Do not be at all afraid. 
There never was anything more lovely 
than Night. Gurgle, gurgle! I am the 
Brook, you know.” 

Margelia Josephine now began to think 
herself almost safe, when all at once some- 
thing swooped from overhead and almost 
hit her. ; 

“Oh, my!” she screamed. “What was 
that? That surely was something coming 
to get me! I never was so scared in all 
my life! What shall I do?” 

“Flip-flap!” came a whishing sound as 
the dark something swooped up again. “I 
am trying my newest circles and curves. 
I’m part of the jolly night show, too. Do 
not be afraid. There never was anything 
more lovely than Night. Flip-flap! I am 
just Bat, you know.” 

Again the doll was almost happy, when 
all at once, out from all the shadowy 
bushes and trees came elfish lights that 
darted here and there. They were so 
mysterious that she nearly cried from 
fear. 

“Oh, my!” said she. “What are those? 
They are something harmful, I know! I 
never was so scared in all my life! What 
shall I do?” 

“Flitter, flitter!’ came tiny, musical 
voices. “We are lighting up the scenery. 
We are part of the jolly night show, 
too. Do not be afraid. There never was 
anything more lovely than Night. Flitter- 
flitter! We are just Fireflies, you know.” 

Ah, then Margelia Josephine was nearly 
joyful, when a great, glowing, round face 
poked up from over the edge of the earth 
through the woodland path, and made her 
ery :-— 

“Oh, my! 
sun! Oh! 


“What is that? 
It must be 


What is that? It is not the 
What can it be? I never was 
so scared in my life! What shall I do?” 

“Ho, ho!” came a hearty voice. “I am 
rising to tell you. I am the main part of 
the jolly night show. Do not be afraid. 
There never was anything more lovely 
than Night. Ho, ho! I am the Moon, you 
know.” 

Now, when anything so big, and bright, 
and comforting, and joyful as a great 
glowing full Moon comes right up over the 
edge of the earth to tell you there is noth- 
ing more lovely than Night, how can even 
a doll help believing it? Margelia Jo- 
sephine believed it so hard, that not one 
other shadow, or sound, or mysterious 
thing she coald not understand frightened 
her again. She even wished that night 
would keep on and on and last all the next 
day. 

Little Mother Betty nearly cried when 
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she came to the woods the next ‘morning 
after her poor, left-behind doll. 

“Oh, you dear, sweet, lovely, precious 
darling!” cried Betty. “I am so sorry! I 
never will do such a thing again! How 
scared you must have been! It makes me 
shiver to think about it. I never could 
have stood it to stay out in the awful 
dark. It must have been terrible!” 

Ah, but Margelia Josephine was sorry 
that the daylight had taken away her 
voice! She could but smile the smile that 
was painted on her mouth; but she tried 
her best to make that smile tell her happi- 
ness, for she was fairly aching to make 
little Mother Betty understand that it 
had paid to be left behind, since she had 
learned that really there is nothing more 
lovely than Night! 


Puck in the Pasture 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


The juicy blueberries were pouring into 
Chryssa’s basket, but Eva’s mouth re- 
ceived as many berries as her basket. 

“ya,” said Chryssa, “you'll never fill 
your basket that way, and we shan’t have 
our picnic until you do.” 

Eva looked at the luncheon-box with its 
mysterious packages tucked under a paper 
napkin bordered with pretty pink roses, 
and her basket soon showed gains. 

“That’s right,’ approved Chryssa. 
“And isn’t our pasture nice? The berries 
are so thick, and doesn’t the sweet-fern 
smell sweet?” 


“Yes,” agreed Eva, “and the shiny birch- 


leaves are dancing.” 

The pasture was “nice”; among thick- 
ets of spicy sweet-fern and bushes hanging 
with plump blueberries grew white- 
stemmed birches with glistening leaves. 
Beyond the bushes, Molly, the cow, and 
Pony Puck were nibbling the short past- 
ure grass. 

Chryssa’s basket was quickly filled, and, 
smiling, she dropped some handfuis of 
berries into her sister’s basket, saying: 
“Both full! Now our picnic!” 

Under a twinkling birch-tree was a flat 
gray rock trimmed with rosettes of vel- 
vety moss; on this Chryssa spread the 
rose-bordered napkin and laid out the 
luncheon,—buttered muffins, hard-boiled 
eggs, a bottle of milk with paper cups, 
big squares of melt-in-your-mouth cake 
packed with blueberries of yesterday’s 
picking, and four lumps of sparkling 
white sugar. 

“That’s two apiece,” said Chryssa, “if 
we eat them all; but,” she continued, 
“Puck does love sugar. I’m going to give 
him one lump.” 

“And I'll give him one,” said: Eva. 

When Puck saw the girls coming toward 
him he pricked up his ears, whin- 
nied joyously, and daintily picked up the 
sugar from the friendly hands. Then 
under the flickering birch shade the girls 
began their picnic. Muffins and eggs had 
disappeared and the milk was poured into 
the cups when a strange noise broke the 
pasture quiet. 


“What is that dreadful noise?’ whis- 


pered Eva. “Is it a wild beast ?” 
“There aren’t any in our pasture,” 
swered Chryssa. P 


aint 2! 
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Perseverance 


A pocket-handkerchief to hem— 
Ob dear, oh dear, oh dear! 

How many stitches it will take 
Before it’s done, I fear. 


Yet set a stitch, and then a stitch, 
And stitch and stitch away, 
Till stitch by stiteh the hem is done; 
And after work is play! 
—C. G. Rossetti. 


Sentence Sermon 


With time and patience the mulberry 
leaf becomes satin.—Chinese Proverb. 


But again came the noise, like a min- 
gled gurgling groan and shriek. 

“It is a wild beast,’ gasped Eva. “I 
see it, a dreadful snaky thing like the 
dragon in my book.” . 

Chryssa also saw the creature plunging 


through the blueberry-bushes—at least, - 


she saw part of it—a long bare snake- 
like" neck, and a head with small evil 
eyes, a beak, and something blazing red. 

“It is a dragon,” repeated ya. “The 
tail and wing things are down in the 
bushes.” 

‘The girls sprang up. The milk poured 
over the rock, and cake and berries rolled 
away under the bushes. 

Nearer came the fierce head on the 
snaky neck, and nearer the awful shriek- 
ing groan. ‘ 

Eya slipped and fell. Chryssa pulled 
her up and dragged her on. 

“It.is so far to the gate,” whimpered 
Eva, “we can’t reach it.” 

“Don’t talk—run !” commanded Chryssa. 
But the Thing ran faster than the girls. 

Then, then, another Thing came crash- 
ing through the sweet-fern. 

“Another wild beast,’ moaned Eva. 
“We shall never see mother again.” 

But the new Thing was not a wild 
beast; it was Pony Puck! Puck had 
heard the noise and had seen the Thing 
running after his friends, and he also ran 
—ran faster than the girls and -faster 
than the Thing. Straight to the Thing 
galloped Puck; there was a squawking 
groan, and the head dropped down into 
the bushes. Puck had kicked it. Puck 
galloped toward the girls; but the Thing 
was up again, running and screaming 
more furiously than ever. 

The girls saw below the snaky neck 
something black, red, and gray, and some- 
thing like wings. The Thing was half- 
flying. 

“Tt is a dragon,’ gasped Bya. 
will get us!” 

But back ran Puck, and, raising a 
dainty foot, landed a kick between the 
black and gray wings. Flat fell the beast. 
Puck ran to the side of the panting girls. 
The gate was not far, now. But up again 
sprang the Thing. Again Puck ran back 
and kicked it flat. Then the girls and 
Puck reached the gate and dashed 
through it, closing it behind them just as 
the Thing, with a gobbling shriek of rage, 
flung himself against it. 

“It is a great, wicked turkey gobbler,” 
tied Chryssa. “He must have strayed 
a far-away farm. He is fierce. 


“And it 
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What would he have done to us if it 
hadn’t been for Puck? Darling Puck!” 

Both girls flung their arms around 
Puck’s neck, and so, with the pony be- 
tweén them, they trotted down the lane 
to tell mother about the dreadful dragon 
beast, and the wisdom and love of Pony 
Puck. 


The Gypsy Daisy 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Little daisy, white and gold, 
You're a gypsy, I am told; 
Always gay in sun or show’r— 
Tell my fortune, pretty flow’r. 


Loves me? Loves me not? 
Not another petal here. 
You can’t fool me—don’t begin it! 
Daddy loves me every minute! 


Oh, dear! 


Mystery of Featherweight Canoes 


Not long ago a band of outlaw Canadian 
Indians who live in a little village about 
sixty miles from Moose Factory appeared 
in the James Bay region in finely-made 
featherweight canoes. No one had ever 
seen such canoes in the vicinity; no one 
could imagine where the Indians could 
have obtained their materials. The mys- 
tery was solved when some one thought 
of the great United States balloon which 
its naval pilots were forced to abandon 
when it fell and was destroyed near Moose 
Factory. At the time of the disaster, 
orders were sent out that the balloon must 
not be touched, but the outlaw Indians 
were outside the Moose Factory jurisdic- 
tion and could not resist the material 
dropped from the sky. 


Fisherman’s Luck 


One of the many fishermen who pa- 
tiently sit all day on the banks of French 
rivers has just made a catch the worth 
of which is estimated at 40,000 franes. No 
sprat or gudgeon this, however. 

Georges Barthlemy is the lucky fisher- 
man. Near his native town, Cahors, in 
the river Lot, he cast the line that sud- 
denly and unexpectedly bent his Jine 
double. Landing his catch, he was dum- 
founded to find a small black trunk on 
his hook, which, opened, blazed jewels. 
No flopping fish, but a fortune, lay in the 
grass at his feet,—gold and turquoise 
ornaments, pearl and ruby bracelets, and 
watches studded with diamonds. 

Barthlemy made inquiries and found 
that a thief had stolen the treasure-trunk 
from a railroad strong room where Henri 
Vincent, travelling salesman for a Paris 
jewelry firm, had left it for safe-keeping. 
The thief hid the trunk in the river, at- 
taching it to the bank by a cord, and in- 
tending to carry it off at the first safe mo- 
ment. The surprised fisherman who made 
the record catch received 2,500 francs 
reward. Will he find fishing tame here- 
after? 


First Hudson’s Bay Store 


In Victoria, B.C., is a new $2,000,000 
Hudson's Bay Company building in which 
several hundred people are employed to 
handle the forty departments. Near by 
stands the Company’s first store in Van- 
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couver, a small one-story brick building 
which was brought round Cape Horn from 
England. At that time it stood outside 
the walls of the fort which Sir James 
Douglas built in 1848 when the Hudson’s 
Bay Company held sway over practically 
all of Western Canada. The little brick 
store, in those days when it served only 
trappers and Indians, was nevertheless 
the foundation of the Company’s present 
immense business on the Pacific Coast. 
When Oregon was “all the country west 


_ of the Rockies that Spain did not claim,” 


Fort Vancouver was the headquarters of 
the Company. After Dr. Whitman had 
“saved Oregon” to the nation, headquar- 
ters moved north to Vancouver Island, 
where in 1843 Chief Factor James Douglas, 
afterward Sir James, built a fort on 
Camousun Harbor, the site of Victoria. 

In 1670, Hudson’s Bay Company re- 
ceived its charters from Charles II. To- 
day it is closing out all the fertile lands 
remaining in its once vast possessions to 
settlers and henceforth will concentrate 
its interest and energy on general mer- 
chandising and the fur trade. It now 
operates a chain of eleven modern stores 
across Western Canada. 


Feed the Birds 


All during the summer and the fall, 
birds are so busy eating bugs, that when 
winter comes there is almost nothing left 
for them to eat. Then comes the snow 
and takes away their chance of finding 
seeds or food of any kind on the ground, 
and as a result every winter many hungry 
birds who do not go South starve to 
death. It is an easy matter to make out 
of a box a lunch-counter for birds hard 
pressed by winter. 

Mount a box, with one side left open, 
on a post high enough so the deepest 
snows of winter will .not bury it, and 
with a guard of tin around the base to 
foil climbing rats and cats. Birds will be 
grateful for almost any kind of table 
scraps, and don’t forget to scatter grit 
on their lunch-counters, because they 
must have grit to grind up their food, 
and in winter they cannot scratch under 
the snow to find it. 


Rediscovering a Lost Art 


The United States Steel Corporation 
will pay Walter Bunton of Laporte, Ind., 
$1,000,000 and two cents per pound roy- 
alty for his patented process of tempering 
copper, an art lost since the days of An- 
cient Rome. Since Mr. Bunton, who, by 
the way, is a World War veteran with a 
wound stripe, returned from overseas, he 
has worked in the New York Blower Com- 
pany of Laporte. One day he found on 
an ash-pile a few pages torn from an old 
encyclopedia, which he picked up. He 
read the account of an old Roman metal- 
lurgist who possessed the secret of temper- 
ing copper, a secret which died with him. 
Mr. Bunton realized what value the world 
would place on the lost secret, and, al- 
though handicapped by lack of university 
or laboratory training, he determined to re- 
discover it, and succeeded. Tempered ac- 
cording to Mr. Bunton’s process, copper is 
perhaps the hardest known metal, unless 
it is Elwood Haynes’s “steelite.” 
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The Boston Circle 


The twenty-five-mile circle drawn 
around the Boston State House contains 
two elements of profound significance: 
first, it has the largest permanent popula- 
tion of any similar district in the United 
States; second, it has more Unitarian 
churches than any similar area in the 
world. What is the obligation of these 
churches to this population? 

To answer that question the ministers 
of the twenty-five-mile circle were called 
together May 25. After an hour of discus- 
sion it was voted that the chairman, Rey. 
Eugene R. Shippen, appoint a committee 
of seven to promote an intensive member- 
ship campaign. Mr. Shippen appointed 
Rey. Miles Hanson, Rey. Charles W. Cas- 
son, and Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
publicity committee of the Boston Min- 
isters’ Association, and Rey. Dudley Hays 
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Ferrell, Rey. Fred Alban Weil, Rev. Fred 


R. Lewis, and Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge 
to complete the number. 

This committee has drawn up a plan of 
campaign based on the principle of co- 
operation among the churches of the dis- 
trict. Each church will be left free to 
determine its own methods and pro- 
gramme, but all will be asked to co- 
operate for publicity purposes, and to so 
time their special meetings as to give them 
greatest value in the larger programme of 
the circle. 

The Committee of Seven has been offi- 
cially recognized by the Membership Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Campaign, of which 
Rey. Minot Simons is chairman. Rey. Ly- 
man Y. Rutledge, as secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Seven, has been made a member 
of the Membership Committee. Thus the 
Committee of Seven, representing 109 
churches within the Boston circle, will con- 
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oe BOSTON CIRCLE 

25 MILERADIUS 
FROM THE 

STATE HOUSE. 


POPULATION £275,000. 


150 UNITARIAN MINISTERS. 
“THELARGEST PERMANENT 
POPULATION IN THE 
ITED STATES . 
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duct an intensive membership campaign 
as part of the National Campaign, under 
the direction of Mr. Simons. 

The opening guns will sound at the 
Norfolk Conference at Quincey, Mass., 
October 26, and at the opening meeting of 
the Ministerial Union, October 31. 

The major importance of October 81 as 
the oceasion of the first rally of the min- 
isters is well emphasized by the fact that 
the Ministerial Union is turning over its 
entire programme of 'that day to the Com- 
mittee of Seven, and is making prepara- 
tion to entertain every minister within 
the circle, whether he has a church or not. 
This will include a number of men en- 
gaged in field and administrative work. 

There is no other such opportunity for the 
advancement of liberal religion in the entire 


world. This fact ought to be sufficient to _ 


guarantee the presence of every minister — 
within the circle at the opening meeting. — 
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In the Land of Afternoon 
EB. ROSALIND LEE 


A calm blue sea, the distant sound of the 
waves breaking on the coral reef, the shore 
lined with cocoanut-palms, with a few 
houses just distinguishable here and there, 
and towering behind, great pink moun- 
tains. Such was Tahiti at the dawn, 
when we looked out of our port-hole. Any 
land would be a welcome change after 
nearly a fortnight at sea, but a real South 
Sea island with real natives whose an- 
cestors not so far back had a taste for 
human flesh must give any traveller a 
thrill at the first visit. We may be told 
over and over again by blasé sophisticated 
globe-trotters of other very superior is- 
lands, but nevertheless Tahiti will always 
keep its place as our first example of a 
Pacific island with a coral reef all 
complete, more than coming up to our 
expectations. 
wharf there seemed to be swarms of gen- 
tlemen of a rich brown color wreathed in 
smiles, wearing prosaic European dress, 
but crowned with most attractive large 
reed hats, waiting to unload the ship. For 
a tropical island it was wonderfully cool, 
especially as we drove out into the country 
in the ineyitable “Henry” (Ford ear), 
driven by an intelligent Chinaman who 
taxed his brains to answer our flood of 
questions as to the names of plants and 
birds, ete. 

We were soon away from the little town 
of Papeete and following the coast-line 
through endless cocoanut-groves with occa- 
sional bananas and now and then a lovely 
splash of scarlet hibiscus and oleanders. 
There seemed no dearth of population. 
Hverywhere smiling children waved from 
the roadside or watched us from the 
verandas of their very fragile houses. Cer- 
tainly there is no lack of ventilation in 
these. They are usually raised up a foot 
or two from the ground with a wooden 
floor, walls and roof being of palm-leaves. 
Every village was marked usually by two 
churches, an English and a French one. 
The chauffeur confided to us that the na- 
tives preferred the English one, because 
the French one being Catholic they were 
scolded if they didn’t come, whereas to 
the English one they could go just when 
they felt inclined. One schoolhouse was 
distinguished by the sign “2+2=4.” 

Now and then.the road took us close 
to the shore, then we had a glimpse of a 
wonderful green-and-blue sea and the 
breakers on the coral reef beyond, with 
natives fishing in the foreground in their 
very attenuated canoes. We were much 
struck by the physique of the natives we 
met on the road. The women especially 
hold themselves so well, and both men and 
women walk with a fine easy swing. Nearly 
every one was wearing the regulation 
pareu. This used to be beaten out of 
cocoanut-fibre, but now the pareus are all 
made in Birmingham. They have the 
appearance of a bright red tablecloth 
wrapped round the waist, fastened in a 
miraculous way by some special twist and 
hanging down to the knee. The island was 


_ cleared of rattlesnakes years ago, so there 


is no danger for the barefoot natives. 
In Papeete they are more sophisticated. 
2 saw girls in white muslin dresses 


When we tied up at the: 
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bicycling through the town. There is much 
grumbling among the French at the great 


influx of Chinamen the last few years. 


They do wonders in cultivating the soil. 
We passed one or two patches of neat 
cultivated land, in every case the work of 
a Chinaman. He does not mind the heat, 
he seems not to mind work as much as 
most people, and he can live on very little, 
so he rakes in the profits. This combina- 
tion of facts may explain his success and 
at the same time his unpopularity. Such 
shops as there are, are open to the street 
with wide doorways but no windows, and 
much of the tailoring and other work is 
done in the open shop, “Steamer Day” is 
a great event. The mail comes in only 
once a month each way, so the post-office 
officials were beside themselves sorting 
mails, and could hardly spare time to sell 
stamps. The place still shows traces of 
the shelling by the Germans. 

The French authorities on the island 
burned their store of coal to prevent the 
Germans getting it, and in revenge two 
German ships dropped a few shells. If 
they had shelled it seriously, there would 
soon have been nothing left, but they- did 
only enough to put the natives in a panic 


and make them hate the name of “Ger-. 


man.” In spite of this, they were a little 
confused at the end of the war, imagining 
that the result of it would mean handing 
them over to the British. One of the best 
sights of Papeete is to take a small glass- 


bottomed boat to see the coral and the 


wonderful bright-colored striped _ fish. 
Here again, sophisticated globe-trotters 
would tell you that you would find much 
better coral and much brighter fish in 
some other island. But we are quite 
content to have seen the samples provided 
in the blue lagoon at Papeete. Bright blue 
and orange fish dart in and out from holes 
in the coral, the coral in some places 
several feet high, in others covering the 
bottom like sponges. Periodically our 
motor broke down, and we had visions of 
spending the rest of our days just inside 
the reef or being rescued by a fisherman. 
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Nothing so exciting happened. We were 
not even eaten by a shark, although rumor 
said one of these horrid creatures had 
followed our ship in and was hovering 
round all day. This, however, did not 
deter many of the men from bathing. 

A passing traveller has no right to pass 
judgments. It is at the best only a superfi- 
cial view that he can get in a few hours’ 
stay, but coupled with stories told by peo- 
ple who have stayed on these islands, 
he can gain some idea of the darker as 
well as the brighter side of this dolce far 
niente life. What is to be the end of it all? 
Will the natives survive their intercourse 
with the white men? If they do survive, 
will they be better or worse for that in- 
tercourse? It is hard to know what to 
believe, whether of missionaries or of 
governments. It is so difficult to obtain 
an unbiased opinion from any one in close 
touch with the island. It does seem clear, 
however, that any one in authority in 
these islands needs great patience, wise 
judgment, and broad-minded sympathy. 


ORLANDO 
The City Beautiful 


In the picturesque lake region of 
Florida: the largest interior city of the 
State, at the heart of its most famous 
orange-growing “section. Ideal winter 
climate, drier and more tonic than on 
the coast. Beautifully shaded and paved 
seventeen gemlike 
lakes within the city limits. Three 
splendid golf links in County. Good 
schools and: churches, including a wide- 
awake Unitarian church. A_ delightful 
resort for tourists, and a congenial home 
city for permanent residence. Do you 
wish to know more about it? 


Write to 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


H. F. BAILEY, President 
P. O. Box 863, Orlando, Fla. 


avenues and drives; 


THOMAS STARR KING 


Patriot and Preacher 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


The ‘‘Life and Letters’’ 


of this distinguished Unitarian hero who gaye his life 


for the Union cause. Written by one who was personally acquainted with Starr 
King, and who was stirred by the eloquence of this great orator. 


The State Legislature of California has recently voted to place a marble statue 
of Starr King in the National Hall of Fame in Washington as one of the two repre- 


sentative heroes of Californian History. 


5 Illustrations. 8vo. 


344 pages. 


$3.00 net. 


$3.25 by mail. 


For sale at all booksellers, and in Boston by Old Corner Book Store, Hall’s Book- 
shop, DeWolfe & Fiske Co., C. E. Lauriat Co., The Pilgrim Press, Jordan Marsh Co., 
and R. H. White Co., etc., or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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THe WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Tasks, in hours 
of INSIGHT willed, 
May be through 
hours of gloom 
FULFILLED. 


Norman Hapgood Appraises 
the Harding Administration 
An address before the Unitarian Laymen’s 


League of Petersham, Mass., reported 
for The Register by the minister 


ROBERT C. DOUTHIT 


Mr. Norman Hapgood, the publicist, has 
a summer home in Petersham, Mass. His 
father was a native of.the lovely old hill- 
town. The present Hapgood is known to 
his neighbors not so much as the possessor 
of a trenchant editorial pen (or is it type- 
writer?) nor as the keen analyst of men 
and measures. Perhaps they have read 
his books and articles and know that if 
the occasion demands, he can use biting 
sarcasm; they know that he can relent- 
lessly expose the iniquity of selfish in- 
terests or the shame of, partisan politics. 
But to Petersham folks he is the kindly 
neighbor who comes from Washington for 
the week-end, or longer, and enters into 
the quiet life of modest domesticity. On 
week-days one may meet him trundling 
the perambulator, or seated on one of the 
benches on the village green with little 
ones playing about him. On Sunday morn- 
ing he is likely to be in the village church, 
an attentive listener. 

On a recent Sunday evening the Inger- 
soll parsonage was filled with members 
of the Luther Willson Chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League and a few friends to hear 
Mr. Hapgood, fresh from Washington, give 
his impressions of the work of the present 
Administration. 

Mr Hapgood is an independent in pol- 
itics, a liberal, who at the last election 
espoused the cause of the Democratic 
eandidate for the Presideney, because he 
so firmly believed in the League of Na- 
tions; one who is a frank and fearless ex- 
ponent of the things he believes right, as 
well as an unflinching opponent and severe 
critic of those things he deems wrong. 
Thus the address was heard with eager 
interest and anticipation. 

Mr. Hapgood. said that the most fre- 
quent question that comes to him these 
days is, ‘How is the present Administra- 
tion doing?” 

“It is a difficult question to answer 
satisfactorily,” said he, “for the problems 
to be solved by the Administration are so 
enormous and so complex and the time 
that has elapsed so short in which to 
accomplish great things. 
months one hesitates to give a direct an- 
swer to the question whether the Admin- 
istration has done well or ill. 

‘Mr. Harding was one whom I was least 
willing to be President, yet he now seems 
to me an excellent choice. It is very 


After only six 
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likely that a great man of strong will— 
of the type of Cleveland or Roosevelt or 
Wilson—would not have done so well. 
Such a man frequently undertakes more 
than one man can do. Harding gets able 
men to work with him—as able men as he 
can. He surprised us all very pleasantly 
by getting those whom we sometimes jeer- 
ingly referred to as ‘the best minds’ 
around him. 

“Mr. Harding and his associates had 
criticised Ex-President Wilson for his 
leadership. But the force of circumstances 
and the logic of existing conditions have 
been too much, and as the six months go 
on, President Harding has taken on more 
and more a part as leader. es 

“The legislative report is not so good as 
the administrative report. Congress has 
not a particularly exhilarating record. 

“For example, the soldiers’ bonus ques- 
tion has been decided only temporarily, 
and will come up again. 

“The question of taxation was supposed 
to be met, but the sales tax is also coming 
up again. Somebody must pay taxes. We 
must all pay more than we ever did, for 
some time to come. There has been an 
effort to have the people who have the 
most money pay the most tax. The poor 
man feels the tax. It means a real sac- 
rifice to him. The rich man should be 
made to pay a sum representing an equal 
sacrifice to him. The surtax and the ex- 
cess-profits tax, aimed to remove inequali- 
ties, and, ideal in some ways, are being 
given up, because those who have money 
know how to avoid them. There is strong 
pressure being brought to bear for the 
sales tax. This is a tax that cannot be 
avoided and therefore is easy to raise. 
Taxation ought to hurt. It is unwhole- 
some to have the type of tax that is hid- 
den. It is dangerous thus to keep the 
voters blind as to the amount of tax 
they are really paying. This question is 
not decided yet—it is not even clarified 
yet. 

“The other outstanding matter is the 
tariff. The emergency tariff thrown to- 
gether was simply a case of politics. Its 
life was short. The permanent tariff, even, 
is not expected to do much. The question 
is not to be really approached seriously 
until winter. It is likely to be a rich 
man’s tariff, not built up by experts, but 
built up by the various interests wanting 
protection, the opposite of considering the 
needs of the consumer. 

“The farmer has gone into politics more 
than for a long time. Perhaps it is a bad 
thing. It may be better for him to try to 
control his own life through co-operative 
measures and otherwise, than to seek his 
salvation through legislation. Be that as 
it may, the farmer is represented by very 
able men. The agricultural group is the 
ablest group in the House and Senate 
to-day. Through them, acts of consider- 
able importance have been passed, such 
as those to finance foreign trade, to check 
the packers, and to check gambling in 
grain. These are good acts to be put on 
the favorable side of the record. 

“Then the railroad legislation. There 
has been much railroad propaganda. The 
roads are said to have been ruined by 
government control during the war. I am 
convinced that they were on the brink of 
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ruin before the war and that they would 
not have been able to pass through that 
ordeal without government control. It is 
a good thing to help the railroads,—they 
are in trouble and must be kept going; 
but the reasons given are fallacious. One 
may approve a measure while disapproy- 
ing the method by which it is carried 
through. What has been done thus far 
for the railroads is good, although based 
on false statements from start to finish; 
but what has been done for taxation is 
absolutely nothing. 

“President Harding has turned out to 
be an excellent presiding officer. He is 
not a force like the three whom I have 
mentioned. He has the ability to get the 
co-operation of the most-needed men and to 
place the responsibility for doing things 
on excellent experts. 

“T do not know of any man of any party 
who has had the success of Secretary 
Hughes. It has been a dramatic surprise 
to all of us. His team play has been per- 
fect. He has used to the full his authority. 
but never lets that authority blind him 
to the powers of other people. His treat- 
ment of foreign affairs has been skilful 
in the extreme, except in the case of 
Russia. The way to cure Russia is not 
to try to work out her problems for her, 
but to enter into close relations, trade and 
otherwise. 

“The last campaign was decided by 
long-accumulated dissatisfactions. The 


- Republican party was not committed on 


the subject of relations with the Huro- 
pean nations. Many voted the Republican 
ticket because they did not want us to be 
in the League. Others voted that ticket 
because they thought that the election of 
Harding was the only way to get us in. 
Those who want to get all the advantage 
of the League of Nations without respon- 
sibility have so far kept us out of such 
relations. Mr. Hughes, however, wishes to 
keep up an effort to co-operate with Europe 
and he has done his part very skilfully and 
laid an excellent foundation. He has 
pressed the view of American rights with 
a great deal of coherence and force, and 
every point has been decided in his favor. 
His whole record makes it easy to accept 
more responsibility if the way should open. 
The real test of Mr. Hughes is yet to come. 
These first six months are all cautious 
first steps. They may end in much. They 
may end in nothing. 

“The conference of November 11 is very 
important and may be exceedingly far- 
reaching in its results. Mr. Borah con- 
tended that the conference should consider 
solely the question of disarmament. He 
drew a telling parallel of the case of lit- 
igants who would come to court fully 
armed for a settlement of their case. The 
first thing to do is to disarm everybody, 
then the trial could go on with safety to 
litigants and bystanders. If the nations 
first agree to disarm, said Mr. Borah, 
other difficulties will easily be smoothed 
out. 

“Mr. Hughes would approach disarma- 
ment from the other end. He would use 
the general desire for a limitation of ar- 
maments as a hoped-for result from the 
settlement of our outstanding difficulties. 
First reach an agreement on these present 
difficulties and the reason for wrt arma. 
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ments disappears and an agreement as to 
limitation may easily be carried. 

“Tf they come out successful, this con- 
ference will accomplish what Mr. Wilson 
failed to do in Paris. 

“Next to Mr. Hughes in importance is 
Mr. Hoover. Mr. Hughes is an ideal nego- 
tiator; Mr. Hoover, a man who is needed 
in the economic difficulties that we face. 
Mr. Hoover brings the best that could be 
brought—a willingness to look at funda- 
mentals. The average politician just de- 
sires to make it a little easier. Hoover 
sees production, distribution, railroads, 
and the new application of the electric 
car, railroads and coal, capital and labor 
—he sees in all these one complex inter- 
related matter. Hoover has a very fertile 


' mind, is a man accustomed to large prob- 


lems. In a word, Hoover is a man vastly 
above what we are usually able to get into 
the service of the Government—a mind of 
the first magnitude. He is a success as 
an engineer, but not as a politician. 

“Other Cabinet members, as a rule, are 
quite satisfactory. Hays is a good admin- 
istrator and has statesmanlike qualities. 
Instead of using his great power in a des- 
potic way he has used it liberally. 

“Mr. Mellon, also,-:is a decided success. 
He has done his work extremely well. 
His tax programme is sound in raising 
revenues and sound in departing as little 
as possible from right methods. 

“Wallace—tactful, honest, admirable. 
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“Davis—a good administrator who runs 
his department well. 

“Weeks—able, but there has been no 
opportunity thus far to test his capacity 
to ope with a difficult situation. 

“Of the other members of the Cabinet 
little can be said in praise. Secretary 
Denby is a popular third-rate politician. 
Daugherty is a politician of the local type 
whose appointment was to pay a political 
debt (as was also the appointment of 


Harvey). He is no credit to the Admin- 
istration. Fall is the most dangerous 
member of the Cabinet. Within recent 


years there has been an attempt to deal 
with the public domain fairly, but special 


interests have tried hard to get back in. 


Unless checked by outside interests he will 
do as much harm as he can do. 

“Bugene Meyer should be included 
among the men far beyond the usual po- 
litical stature. 

“Penrose was an extremely able leader, 


‘ although utterly indifferent to progres- 


sive principles. He is ill, and it is difficult 
to see who will take his place. 

“Senator Lodge can throw bricks, but 
when it comes to leading his own side, 
he is a perfect fizzle. The progressive 
Republicans have the leaders both in the 
Senate and in the House. 

“The present Vice-President is a neg- 
ligible factor. He is a man who was 
carried to popularity on the wave of one 
fortunate incident, and whose abilities 
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have been much overrated, as his recently 
published articles very plainly show. 

“In judging the accomplishments of the 
Administration during the first six months 
in power one must be tolerant, because 
such big questions are involved. 

“Nevertheless, one who has been crit- 
ical must admit that, while Congress has 
not done particularly well, the President 
and Cabinet have done as well as any 
group of men to be gotten together in the 
United States could have done.” 


A Definite Programme 

The programme of the Winkley Guild 
of the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass., indicates a busy year for the young 
people. The following socials will be held: 
October, Hallowe’en Party; November, 
Home Talent Night ; December, Christmas 
Party ; January, Annual Congregational ; 
February, Valentine Party; March, Pie 
Social; April, Annual Play; May, Annual 
Business Meeting followed by social. The 
Guild will also hold religious meetings as 
follows: October, talk by two members 
who attended Young People’s Week at 
Isles of Shoals ; November, outside speaker, 
with subject to be announced ; December, 
pageant; January, address, Miss Adeline 
Pfleghaar; February, debate, outside 
speaker with subject to be announced; 
April, five-minute talks on great Unita- 
rians; May, address by Rey. Christopher 
R. Eliot. 
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“You have it in your power,” 
children so that they will not commit wrong against their fellow-men. 


LEVITICUS 16:10 


‘With this verse as a text the Rev. Wm. E. Clark, Minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Memphis, Tenn., has evolved a satire on the prevailing 
custom of charging youthful delinquency to motion pictures, and a plea for 
recognition of individual responsibility for sin. 
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he said, ‘ 


| “Stand by the pastors of your churches, so long as you accept their teach- 
e| Honesty of purpose, of course, is the first essential. 
your church represents your belief, stand by its officers. 


“Do not allow little, personal things to divert you. 


“Work with the good men of your persuasion who are giving their lives to 
help make a better world for you and your children.” 


DUCES ELECT 


11,573 Unitarian laymen, with complete understanding of the obligations 
imposed, have gone into partnership with their ministers. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square—Boston 


‘to develop the character in your 


IAT 


But so long as 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Ralph F. Bailey has accepted a 
eall to the Unitarian church, Charleston, 
8.C. 


Rey. John A. Hayes, recently called to 
the Community Church (Unitarian and 
Universalist), Danvers, Mass., is upon the 
field and at work. His address is 118 
Locust Street. 


Rey. F. T. Crane has accepted a call to 
Warwick, Mass., Rev. H. Taylor to Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., Rey. A. N. Kaucher to Winni- 
peg, Man., and Rey. L. C. Carson to Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


The following resignations have been 
recorded: Rey. E. L. Houghton at Whit- 
man, Mass., Rev. G. F. Pratt at Sanford, 
Me., Rev. D. M. Welch at Berlin, Mass., 
Rev. W. G. Letham at Winnipeg, Man., 
and Rey. L. GC. Carson at Albany, N.Y. 


Rev. V. B. Hartman, minister of the 
church at Hackensack, N.J., will take 
charge also of the church at Ridgewood, 
N.J. Rev. H. T. Secrist, minister of the 
church at Melrose, Mass., will take charge 
also of the neighboring church at Stone- 
ham, Mass. 


Rey. W. M. Backus has taken charge of 
the church at Redlands, Calif., Rev. 
Edward Day of the church at San Antonio, 
Tex., Rev. A. Schoenfeldt of the church at 
Charleston, W. Va. and Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley of the churches at Dover and 
Rochester, N.H. 


The autumn meeting of the Norfolk 
Conference will be held Wednesday, 
October 26, in the First Parish Church, 
Quincy, Mass. The experiment will be 
tried of substituting afternoon and evening 
sessions with supper in place of the usual 
morning and afternoon sessions with 


luncheon. This will enable men employed °* 


during the day to attend the supper and 
evening session. It is expected that many 
will take advantage of the opportunity, par- 
ticularly as the evening session is to be de- 
voted to the campaign for increased chureh 
membership and attendance. At the after- 
noon session there will be three addresses 
with discussion upon “The Spirit of the 
Detroit Conference,” “What does Worship 
Mean to Us?” and upon some successful 
solutions of practical problems of church 
management by a layman. Opportunity 
will be given to visit some historic build- 
ings in the old town. 


Parish News Letters 


Young People in New Federation 

DEERFIELD, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rey. Charles P. Wellman: In 
answer to an invitation sent out by the 
young people of this church to the young 
people of seven surrounding Unitarian 
churches in the Connecticut Valley, nearly 
one hundred young people from Northfield, 
Bernardston, Greenfield, Amherst, North- 
ampton, and Deerfield gathered Sunday 
afternoon, September 25, to become ac- 
quainted, to find out what Unitarian young 
people are doing in their home churches, 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Dreectors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Present EDWARD A, CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON ST. ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


INSTITUTED INCORPORATED 
1851 


Children’s Mission| NerfolK House Centre 


ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
38 years of Increasing Service to our Community. 
5,000 Persons use our Building. 
Classes, Clubs, Fellowship 


make 
Better Homes and Better Citizens. 
Always a Unitarian Undertaking. 
Tostart 1922 without a deficit, we need $5,000 at once. 
CHARLES L. DE NORMANDIBE, President. 
MARGARET W. THACHER, Clerk. 
DUDLEY L. PICKMAN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
Donations may be sent to 
MISS LOUISA HUNNEWELL, Assistant Treasurer, 
261 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. . 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,573 laymen, organized in 243 chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 


assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers ; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; 


widespread and efficient publicity for the 
broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 


active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do. 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


and to see if it would be desirable to form 
a Federation. After discussion, it was 
unanimously voted that such a Young 
People’s Federation be formed and that 
the young people associated with each 
of these churches elect one of their 
number to nominate a board of coun- 
cillors who should be called together 
by Mr. Wellman to elect officers, perfect 
the Federation, and formulate a working 
programme. Games, singing, and lunch- 
eon followed the afternoon session. In the 
evening, a Young People’s meeting was 
conducted in the auditorium, by volun- 
teers from those present. William Arms 
took general charge of the meeting, Fred 
West of Amherst read the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, Miss Pattie Pratt of 
Deerfield read a young people’s prayer, 
Miss Margaret Cady of Northfield led the 
responsive readings, a quartette of four 
young people from Bernardston sang an 
anthem, “The Lord is our Shepherd,” and 
Mrs. Minnie Packard Valentine and Rev. 
George Thompson gave short inspirational 
addresses. The fall meeting of the Con- 


necticut Valley Conference met October 11 
and 12, with this church. Special features 
were the report of the new Young People’s 
Federation within the Conference, and the 
introductory Laymen’s dinner and get-to- 
gether under the auspices of the Green- 
fleld Chapter of the Laymen’s League. 
Wednesday morning, the topic for presen- 
tation and discussion was “International 
Disarmament and our Relation to it.” The 
Alliance hour was devoted to the church 
schools. Following the conference lunch- 
eon came a detailed report of the Detroit 
convention, reports on activities within 
the Conference, discussions, and business. 
Special guests and speakers were Rey. 
Dudley Ferrell of Lynn, Mass., Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead of Boston, and Mrs. Clara 
Bancroft Beatley of Roxbury, Mass. 


Not to Close its Doors 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Francis W. Holden: The First Parish is 
the twenty-sixth of the Colonial churches, 


being organized 1641, and incorporated — 


1645. Since 1835 it has been a Unitarian — 


_ 
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church. For the past eight years Mr. 
Holden has been minister. During his 
term of service more than half of the 
present membership has been added. The 
last annual parish meeting showed that 
the parish was in excellent financial con- 
dition. The report has recently been pub- 
lished that this old parish was going to 
close its doors. It is true that the parish 
recently held a special meeting, but the 
object of the meeting was not to make 
plans for closing the church but to stim- 
ulate church attendance. A committee on 
attendance was appointed. As a result, the 
audience at the opening service in Septem- 
ber was the best in several months. 


Publishes Weekly Paper 


Braintree, Mass.—All Souls Church, 
Rey. Frank Abram Powell: The outstand- 
ing feature of the church life last year 
was the development of the working ca- 
pacities of the local chapter of the Lay- 


men’s League. The closing event of the. 


season was a lawn festival, carried 
through entirely by the chapter, under 
the efficient leadership of the president, 
Horace R. Drinkwater. Hundreds of 


MASS. 


people were in attendance, and so much 
enthusiasm was shown, that the decision 
was at once made to consider the lawn 
festival a regular annual event, to be held 
in June, under the auspices of the Lay- 
men’s League. The next event is to be a 
harvest home festival, planned for Oc- 
tober. In addition, the Laymen’s League, 
co-operating with the parish committee, 
has held welfare committee meetings 
through the summer. As a result, plans 
are already formed for a complete census 
of the town. The information thus gained 
will form the basis of the membership 
campaign which is a part of the general 
programme. The committee has also begun 
the publication of a little weekly, called 
The All Souls Herald, for the purpose of 
keeping the parish informed on matters 
pertaining to its activities. This publicity 
is in addition to the monthly calendar. 
The welfare committee consists of Horace 
R. Drinkwater, Arthur L. Evans, and 
Harry S8. Fairfield, all zealous members 
of the Laymen’s League, and all members 
of the parish committee. During the sum- 
mer months, while the church was closed, 
a generous friend and member of the parish 
installed a set of organ chimes, which are a 
rich addition to the music. The chorus 
choir, under the leadeyship of Mrs. George 
Y. Kells, consists of thirty members. It was 
organized last year, and begins the second 
season with hopeful outlook. A committee 
is at work on plans for the enlargement 


_of the choir loft. 
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“Something Tangible to Do 


Adeline Pfleghaar, Field Secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, said at the recent General Conference at 


Detroit: 


“We must avoid the prevailing idea that young men and 


women are not interested in religion. 


“The Young People’s Conference Week at the Isles of Shoals 


proved that our young people are actually hungry for it.” 


Miss Pfleghaar appeals to you for your whole-hearted support 
to stimulate with new vigor and with new zeal the interests of 
our young people, for upon them depends the future of our 


Unitarian churches. 


Something Tangible for You to Do 


Send THE REGISTER to your young people away at school 
or college. It will appease their hunger and will keep them in 
touch with our denominational activities. 

If there are no young people in your family, send us the coupon 


and we will send THE REGISTER in your name to some 
absent student—at the same time notifying you of his name. 


Fill out the blank below and send it in today. 


Tue CuristiaAn Recister, 

16 Beacon Street, 

Boston 9, Mass. 

For the enclosed $2.50 please send ‘THE REGISTER for the 


current college year to 
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(If name and address lines are left blank, we will supply a name 
from our lists.) 
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PPLEASANTRIES | 


A magazine writer says very few poets 
are blonds. This is probably due to the 
fact that poets are born and not made.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


‘What was the text of the sermon 
to-day?” “He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
“Many people there?” “All the beloved.” 
—London Express. 


Dad: “Tommy, if you'll saw some wood 
T'll tell you what I’ll do.” Bill: ‘“What’s 
that, Dad?” Dad: “I'll let you have the 
sawdust to play circus with.’—Vancouver 
Province. 


“T wonder if my little boy knows how 
many seconds there are in a minute.” “Do 
you mean a real minute, mother, or one 
of those great big wait-a-minutes?’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


“What, giving up already?’ said a gen- 
tleman to a youthful angler. “You must 
bring a little more patience with you next 
time, my boy.” ‘“’Taint patience I’m out 
of, mister; it’s worms,” was the reply.— 
Boston Transcript. 


It is remarked that the number of deaths 
of celebrated men this year has been ex- 
ceptionally low. This suggests to us also 
that not a single birth of any famous 
person has been recorded during the last 
twelve months.—London Opinion. 


We second the motion as to the words 
we can get along without, submitted by 


Life: “Relativity ... hectic... com- 
plex . enthuse . psychie . effi- 
ciency . camouflage etre 
home-brew .. . intrigue (v.) . censor 

eonference ... Volstead ; - DLOp- 
aganda . millennium.” 


The terminal examination was on at a 
dame’s school, and a budding philosopher 
concluded his essay on “Mother Harth” 
with this startling statement: “The earth 
revolves on its own axis 365 times in 
twenty-four hours. This rapid motion 
through space causes its sides to perspire; 
this is called dew.”—London Post. 


The archbishop had preached a fine ser- 
mon on the beauties of married life. Two 
old Irish women coming out of church 
were heard commenting upon his address. 
“Tis a fine sermon His Reverence would 
be after givin’ us,’ said Bridget. “It is 
indade,” replied Maggie, “and I wish I 
knew as little about the matter as he 
does.” —Tit-Bits. 


Two farmers met after church as usual, 
and had this conversation: “Sold your 
pig?’ “Yes.” “What'd ye get?” “Thirteen 
dollars.” ‘What’d it cost ye to raise it?” 
“Paid $3 for the shoat, $5 for the lumber 
in the pen and house, and $5 more for the 
feed.” “Didn’t make much, did ye?” “No, 
but I had the use of the pig all summer.” 
—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


Mother had promised little Clara a doll, 
and Clara was allowed to accompany her 
to purchase one. They entered the store 
where a large assortment awaited them. 
“This doll,” said the saleswoman, “can 
say ‘mamma’ and ‘papa,’ this one here can 
shut its eyes, and this one can say ‘Oh!’ 
when you put a new dress on it.” “Have 
you one that cries when you don’t put a 
new dress on it?’ asked little Clara.— 
Klods-Hans. 


The Christian Register 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
‘egular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sious for aged ministers, and 

'2) Speeial gifts and generous bequests for 
ts Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri 
‘an Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S.- 
Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St.. West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 


Conservatively Capitalized 
Excellent Management 
Demonstrated Earning Capacity 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


EN COT 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


FOSTFER-MOTPER—Refined capable woman de- 
sires position of trust and responsibility, taking 
entire care of children. Referénces. 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and em- 
ployee; housekeepers, matrons, dietitians, gov- 
ernesses, secretaries, mother’s helpers. 51 Trow- 
bridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


A YOUNG WOMAN, educated, experienced, 
happy disposition, wishes position as companion 
at moderate compensation. Best of references. 
Address K. D., care CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE—We buy and sell 
Theological Libraries and collections of good 
books. Correspondence solicited. SCHULTE’S 
BOOK STOR, 80-82 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, New York. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Willson’s Index, East Haddam, Connecticut. 


Educational 


FOR GIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


Joun Mac Durriz, Ph.D. 


PRINCIPALS: “Mps, JoHN MacDurFix, A.B. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
agile vy 11. The church is open daily from 

un ; 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold BE. B. Speight, ministers. Ser- 
vice, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male voices. Sunday, 
October 23, Dr. Brown will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, 
“Fear and Hope in International Relations.” 
Church services at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 
9.45 A.M. Primary classes at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church School, 9.45 A.M. 
Morning service, 11 a.m. Young People’s meet- 
ing (The Emerson Guild), 6 p.m. The public 
-cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, October 28, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, ‘“‘The Background of Religious Liberty.” 
Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Direc- 
tor. Church service at 11 a.m. Church School 
at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial 
welcome to all visitors: Take Dorchester tunnel 
car to Andrew Square, then surface car to 
Meeting House Hill. 
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